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ANGLER’S WORKSHOP. By Perry WAS 
D. Frazer, A practical manual for 
all those who want to make their $2.00 
own rod and fittings. It contains a 
review of fishing rod history, a dis- NOW 


cussion of materials, a list of the 
tools needed, description of the $ 1.00 
method to be followed in making all : 
kinds of rods, including fiy-casting, bait fishing, 84l- 
mon, etc., with full instructions for winding, varnish- 
ing, etc. Illustrated. $1.00. 


FISH CULTURE, By Wm. E. Meehan. 


This splendid work of fish culture WAS 
covers in a most comprehensive man- Ss 

ner the hatching and breeding of 2.00 
bass, cat-fish, carp, trout, perch, NOW 
pickerel, muscallonge, ete. It in- 


cludes special chapters on frog cul- $1 oo 
ture, care of gold fish and aquariums. = 

The author was formerly Fish Commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, and it is conceded by experts that in this 


book Mr. Meehan has produced a most valuable 
document. $1.00. 

SMALL-MOUTHED BASS. By W. J. WAS 
Loudon. In this book Professor Lou- 
‘don tells the story of his 28 years’ ob- S$ 2.00 
servation of this ever game fish, He 
describes its haunts and habits; how, NOW 
when and where they are caught, and 
‘gives other data of intense interest to $ 1 00 
the angler. $1.00. 

‘THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette. WA Ss. 
This instructive and interesting work 
covers the history, breeding and train- S$ 2.0 oO 
ing of these uscful dogs. It is the NOW 


Jatest and best book on the subject. 
Those who desire to train their docs 

to the highest state of efficiency either $ 1 oO 
as companions or for hunting will find 

easily understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, swimming and 
diving, and work on squirrels, rabbits, partridces, ete. 
There are important chapters devoted to the laws of 
breecling, kennel management, preparation for and 
handling in the show ring, diseases and treatment and 
many hints and instructions of great value to bree:!- 
ers and owners. Price, in cartridge board covers, $1.00. 


CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF WAS 
TRAPPING. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
Comprehensive hints on camp shelter, $ 2.0 G 
Jog huts, bark-shanties, woodland beds 
and bedding, boat and canoe building, NOW 


and valuable suggestions on trappers’ 

food, ctc., with extended chapters on $ 1 .00 
the trapper’s art, containing’ all the 

“‘tricks’’ and valuable bait recipes of the profession. 
Valuable recipes for the curing and tanning of fur 
skins, etc. $1.00, 


MODERN BREAKING. By William A. WAS 
* Bruette. Probably the most practical 
treatise that has ever been published S 2.0 oO 
on the training of setters and pointers, 
and their werk in the field. Every NOW 


phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important les- $ 1.00 
sons are illustrated by photographs 

from life. It is a book well calculated to enable the 
amateur to become a successful trainer and handler. 


There are chapters on The Art of Training, Setters vs. | 
Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, Nomen- 


clature, Training Implement, Know Thyself, First Les- 
sons, Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, Backing, 
Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, 
Conditioning, Dont’s. Illustrated by reproductions of 


Osthaus Paintings. Cartridge board cover, $1.00. 













NURSING vs. DOSING. By S&S. T. 
Hammond. A most practical book 
for the dog fancier, based largely on 
Mr. Hammond’s observation that dogs 
and particularly house dogs, suffer 
from too much medicine, Contents— 
Nursing, Cleanliness, Diet, Other 
Foods, Kennel and Exercise, Common 
Ailments, Diarrhea, Convulsions, Epilepsy, Distemper, 
Eczema, Need of Proper Care, Stomach, Vermin, Ear, 
Mange, Nervous System, Colic, Worms. Cloth, illus- 


WAS 


NOW 


trated, 161 pages. $1.00. 

PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. By WAS 
S. Hammond. ‘The fundamental 
principles of dog training described 
in this book were adopted by the $2.00 
writer after years of study. His own NOW 
success has encouraged the belief that 
the book will prove of special value $1 CoO 
in dog training for amateur or 2 
professional. $1.00 

= ee Sree. By WAS 

sha J. Lewis, -D. n excep- 

tionally entertaining and_ reliable $2.00 
manual for the practical sportsman WwW 
as well as for others who may be NO 
interested in the literature of field 
sports. It presents chapters of im- $1.00 


portance on the care, treatment and 
breaking of sporting dogs as well as instructive de- 
scriptive chapters on the rifle and its use. The haunts 
and habits of American game are described truth- 
fully. The book contains 550 pages of most interest- 
ing matter to any sportsman, $1.00. 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT. By 
Horace Kephart. In two volumes. 
Vol. I, Camping. Vol. II, Woodcraft. 
The old edition of this book was the 
standard work on the subject for 
over ten years, The new edition is 
enlarged, entirely revised and brought 
up to date, after two ycars had been 
spent in the undertaking. Vol. I decals with outfits, 
making camp, fires, camp cookery, ctc., etc. Vol. Il, 
“‘Woodcraft,’” deals chiefly with such shifts and ex- 
pedients as are learned or practised in the wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose from but the 
raw materials that lie around us. Contains over a 
hundred _ illustrations. The volumes may be bought 
separately or in sets. Single copies, $2.00, 


WAS 


NOW 


WOODCRAFT. By eset = WAS 
ter or more delighttul book for the 
help and guidance of those who go $2.00 
into the wild for sport or recreation 
was ever written, No one ever knew NOW 


the woods better than Nessmuk or 
succecded in putting so much yalu- $ 1 oo 
able information into the same com- e 

pass. Camp equipment, cavap making, the personal kit, 
eamp fires, shelters, bedding, fishing, cooking, and a 
thousand and one kindred topics are considered. Be- 
yond this the book has a quaint charm all its own, 


Cloth, illustrated, 160 pages. $1.00. 

HORSE PACKING. By Charles J. WAS 
Post. This is a complete description 

of the hitches, knots, and apparatus 

used in making and carrying loads of $ 1.00 
various hitches and knots at each of NOW 


the important stages so that even the 
novice can follow and use them. Full 50c 
description is given of the ideal pack 

animal, as well as a catalogue of the diseases and in- 
juries to which such animals are subject. Illustrated 
with diagrams. i0c. 


$2.00 
$1.00 


$2.50 
$2.00 
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Down Goes the Price 
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Here’s Where We Blaze the Trail 
to Lower Prices on Forest and 





Stream Outdoor Books 


TWENTY TITLES embracing an 


ideal list of price-reduced books cevering 
a wide range of outdoor subjects. 


All these books are cloth-bound unless 


otherwise mentioned, and should be in 


every sportsman’s library. 


! 





KINKS. Edites by Horry ate. A WAS 
practica ook of 25 elpful hints 
for hunters, anglers and outers. This S$ 2.00 
book will be found invaluable to the NOW 
camper, or as 2 ee ye 
of what to do an ow to do it for 
sportsmen. $1.00 $ 1 e oo 
MANUAL OF TAXIDERMY. By C. J. WAS 
pee and hones A. ene on $2 OOo 
tailed instructions for co: g, skin- 
ning and mounting birds, animals, - 
fish, reptiles and insects. and for NOW 
tanning skins, rugwork, reparing 
backgrounds, etc. Illustrat y.draw- $ 1 oOo 
ings and photographs of “mounted . 
specimens. $1.00. 
MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE. By WAS 
S. T. Hammond. This delightful pre- 
sentment of the glories of Autumn $2.00 
days with gun and dog in the — NOW 
Now England woods in search of the 
noblest of native game birds. $1.00. $ 1 OO 
POCKET NATURE LIBRARY. Four WAS 
volumes. Four splendid guides te the 
marvelous life of all outdoors. Il- $6.00 
lustrated in colors, the Pocket Nature 
Library will help to identify, classify NOW 


and know a great many facts about 
birds, wild flowers, butterflies and 
trees. 800 illustrations in full natural 
colors make this an invaluable work 
outdoors. _Each book measures 5% 
bound in flexible style. Fits pocket or handbag. 
per set, $4.00. 


$4.00 


to the lover of 
in. by 3% in, 
Price 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER. WAS 
By A. Radcliff Dugmore. -_ object 
of this work is to provide a book on 
the subject of the beaver free from $3.00 
exaggeration and not too technical, 
and finally to call attention to the NOW 
question of protecting the most in- $2 oo 
leresiing animal to-day extant. $2. e 
PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOT- WAS 
ING. By A. L. A. Himmelwright. 
A new and revised edition of a work $2.00 
that has already achieved prominence 
as an accepted authority on the use NOW 
of the hand gun. Full instructions 
are given in the use of both revolver $ 1 -»5O 
and targe* pistol, including shooting 
position, grip, position of arm, ete. The book is 


thoroughly illustrated with diagrams and photographs 
and includes the rules of the United States Revolver 
Association and a list of the records made both here 
and abroad. $1.50. 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK. By William WAS 
A. bruette. A popular, condensed 
handbook of information concerning $ 1.00 
the management, training and diseases NOW 
of dogs, including trick, guard and 
watch dogs. With many illustra- 50c 
tions, 50c, (Paper cover.) 

UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. By Rowland 
ane _ = ‘— = 2.00 
ankeeland. he shop itself, the 
place of business of Uncle Lisha $ ’ 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was NOW 


& sort of sportsman’s exchange, where, 
as one of the fraternity expressed it, $ 1 oo 
the hunters and fishermen of the + 
widely scattered neighborhood used to meet of evening 
and dull outdoor days ‘“‘to swap lies,’”’ Cloth. 187 
pages. $1.00. 


THE PRICES OF THESE ATTRACTIVE CLOTH-BOUND BOOKS INCLUDE DELIVERY CHARGES TO ANY 
ADDRESS IN THE U. S. OR CANADA UNLESS OTHERWISE MENTIONED. 


FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept. 


9 EAST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A FISHING HANDBOOK 
of 16,400 ITEMS 


anaes 


In the Abbey & Imbrie catalog for 1922, 
you will find 16,400 items of fishing tackle. 
Uses for various items—the fish they are 
best for and why—are given. 


Send 10 cents to cover postage and other 
cost of mailing and we will send you this 
profusely illustrated handbook of fishing 
tackle for convenient reference at home. 
Then when you go to the Abbey & Imbrie 
dealer in your town you will know exactly 
what you want from his large assortment. 


Send the 10 cents in stamps, 
or a dime wrapped in 


aper so as to keep it 
rom _ wearing through. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc, 


Established a This is our 


1820 ats: _102nd Year 


‘ARE BEST 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


‘Sy STC Te 
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Alifélime devoied with love and enthusiasm 
to the ari of taxidermy is evident inthe 
expressiveness of Jonas mountings 

JONAS BROTHERS ASS “FURRIERS: 


DENVER. COLORADO. 


Forest and Stream Motion Pictures 


Sportsmen don’t have to watch and wait for local Picture Theatres to announce 
the showing of Forest azip STREAM Motion Pictures. Any sportsman’s organi- 
zation or individual can procure FOREST AND STREAM films at moderate cost. 


Write us for particulars, including suggestion for one to four-hour program. 


FOREST and STREAM FILM CORPORATION, 9 East 40th Street, New York City 
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the standard bulk 


BALLISTITE 
the standard dense 


i 
DU PONT [BALLISTITE 
i 
Orams Grains 
Large Ducks Yor \i 

Small and 

Medium Ducks... 

Grouse, Partridge, 


Wild Turkey......] 3) 
Squirrel, Rabbits... 
Doves, Pigeons... 


Snipe, Woodcock. 
Shore Birds 
Sora Rail 


Trap 


’ There’s No Hit or Miss about a 
Standard Load of DU PONT Powder 


REAK loads—whether freakish as to powder or size or 
weight of shot—don’t make for full game bags or good 
scores. Any “special load” is a hit-or-miss proposition. 

For the best results, day in and day out, there is nothing 
to compare with a standard load that has been proven by 
long experience. 

Such are the loads which Du Pont offers you in the table 
shown above—the right load for every kind of shooting. 

Your score and your bag will show the results of establish- 
ing a standard of shooting for yourself with standard loads 
of the standard powder. 

Insist on getting from your dealer Standard Loads of Du 
Pont Powders. Loaded by all leading ammunition companies, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you, 
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Act ton @ Pick up a Winchester fishing rod. Feel it respond to the 


slightest movement of your hand. Test. it for suppleness and 
strength. By the action you can sense the skill of expert workmanship. Winches- 
ter rods “stand the gaff”—get the fish. 
@ 140 different types in both bamboo and steel offer a variety to satisfy the exacting 
requirements of the veteran fisherman. 
@ All Winchester bamboo fly rods have serrated ferrules—adding strength and im- 
proving the action. Windings, fittings and varnish are of the exceptional quality type. 
@ There is also a Winchester reel for all kinds of fishing. Each is built like a fine 
watch. The smooth light action is a delight to the man who knows. 
@ There are 4000 Winchester Stores in the United States which sell Winchester 
Fishing Tackle and other new products. Look for this sign on the window—“The 
Winchester Store.” = 


Ask for the pocket catalog of tackle at “The Winchester Store” in your neighborhood 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 33 $3 NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
“GUARANTEED TO BE OF WINCHESTER QUALITY” 
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In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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Catalogs sent free on request. 


The Horton Manufacturing Co., Brist6l, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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AN EAST AFRICAN HUNTING TRIP. 


A DESCRIPTION OF A RECENT JOURNEY INTO A LAND STILL 


RICH 


OREST AND STREAM and my- 
self quite naturally gravitated to- 
wards each other shortly after my 
irrival on a visit to this country 

As an Englishman who has 


recently. 

been devoted to shooting for many years 
past, in different parts of the world, it 
has heen intensely interesting to me to 
learn through its pages of game animals 


new to me, of the different conditions 
under which they are hunted and of the 
different weapons used. The war has 
made Britons realize—or such few of 
them that did not do so before — that 
there are but few essential differences 
between our American cousins 
and ourselves and certainly 
none that ought not to be eas- 
ily bridged over, with a little 
gvood will. There is plenty of 
good will as far as we are 
concerned and if we can get 
into closer touch with each 
other over subjects like sport, 
so much the better. 

I was told the other day by 
an American friend that he 
believed the English lived 
anywhere but in England. The 
wandering instinct certainly 
has a very firm grip on us but 
we have no monopoly in that 
respect, and it has been my 
privilege to meet many Ameri- 
cans, the world over, who pos- 
sesse| that and the hunting in- 
stinct as well. 

Perhaps of all game-coun- 
tries. East Africa holds the 
palm for quantity and variety 
and perhaps, too, no country 
has |een so exhaustively writ- 
ten about, so I feel duly apolo- 
get in offering your readers 
the ‘llowing brief description 
of « shoot I was fortunate enough to 
have in British East Africa in the au- 
tumn of last year. 


IN A VARIETY OF 


By E. A. SYKES 


‘THE particular district in which I 
hunted was the Laikipia Plateau, 
from south of Rumuruti to the junction 
of the Guaso Nyiro and the Guaso 
Narok, and although. most of it is di- 
rectly on the equator, the high altitude 
(from 5,700 to 8,000 feet) gives it a 
climate which almost entitles it to be 
called a “white man’s country.” It is 
mainly uninhabited except for a sprink- 
ling of recently-arrived soldier settlers, 
and a few Samburu and forest-dwelling 
Wanderobo. On certain prescribed routes 
one may meet an occasional Somali 
trader, bringing cattle and ponies from 





On the way to the game country 


the north; otherwise it belongs so far 
to the game and the hunter. 
The country is of a varied nature, 





INTERESTING GAME ANIMALS 


bare open plains alternating with im- 
penetrable tropical forest, rocky gullies 
and thick thorn scrub, the latter very 
trying to clothes and temper. The South 
African Dutchman knew what he was 
about when he christened the “wait-a- 
bit” thorn. Deep-sea fish hooks are the 
only things that bear comparison for 
holding capacity. The lofty Aberdare 
range bounded one-quarter of the hori- 
son, and on clear days we could generally 
see Kenia, a snow-capped peak of over 
18,000 feet. Very rarely could any of 
the landscape be described as “typically 
African,” and most assuredly the climate 
Was not typically equatorial. 
At one or two camps we roast- 
ed in the day-time and woke 
up to find a white frost on the 
ground. 

Each variety of 
possesses its own 
form of animal 
forests hold the ‘shy bush 
buck and shyer bongo, the 
grassy opens are the haunt of 
the hartebeest, Grant’s an 
Thomson’s gazelles and the 
eland; long grass and sparse 
cover harbor duiker, reed 
buck and the graceful impalla. 
A prowl alony a stream bed 
or swampy bottom generally 
rewards one with a sight of 
the waterbuck, one of the 
handsomest of the antelope 
kind. Streams of any depth, 
with papyrus, reed or other 
suitable growth on their banks, 
are the home of the hippo. 
Buffalo in these days are cov- 
ert-loving animals, and for the 
most part are never found in 
the open except when feeding 
in the late afternoon and very 
early morning. The rhino 
seems indifferent as to his _ habitat 
and I have found him in thick cover 
as well as on open plains. Lion, 


country 
particular 
life. The 















leopard and cheetah may be found, if 
you are lucky enough, in any likely bit 
of bush and sometimes in very unlikely 
places indeed. The elephant lives <in 
the bamboo forests high up on the slopes 
of the Aberdares, migrating at times 
across the plains to the forest on the 
lower levels. I have only mentioned a 
few of the antelope that exist and I 
have said nothing of the pig nor of.the 
various lesser cats, but I hope I have 
said enough to show that there is ample 
game to satisfy the most exacting taste. 
But do not imagine from the existance 
of so varied and numerous a fauna that 
East African game is at all easy to hunt 
and kill. Animals over there are no 
fonder of human beings than anywhere 
else and some of them are apt to be 
rather irritable if close acquaintance is 
sought. Their successful pursuit implies 
as much skill in woodcraft as in other 
countries and calls for considerable en- 
durancé in high temperatures. Neither 
frequent mirage on the plains, nor the 
high altitude, conduce to steady shooting 
and until one gets used to the country, 
it is very difficult to judge distances. 
Travelling in the district I am describ- 
ing is-done either by a caravan of native 
porters, who carry your goods and food 
on their heads, or by ox-wagon on routes 
where there is sufficient water and the 
bush is not too thick to force a way 
through. Sometimes a combination of 
the two methods is employed with the 
idea of using the wagon as a base camp 
when on the edge of impassable coun- 
try, with the porters available for the 
establishment of subsidiary camps in 
places where the ox-wagon ‘cannot pene- 
trate. I was accompanied by two white 
friends on this oc- 
casion and, employ- 
ing the last-named 
method, we found 
that cutting things 
down to their finest 
point, we needed an 
Ox-wagon, _ sixteen 
oxen and about for- 
ty natives to trans- 
port our belongings 
and look after our 
needs for the space 
of two months. This 
probably sounds as 
if we were doing 
things on an ultra- 
luxurious scale, but 
climatic conditions 
do not permit the 
simpler and _ prefer- 
able methods of this 
country. The white 
man in East Africa 
needs considerably 
more comfort than in temperate cli- 
mates to enable him to retain his health. 
There is the equatorial sun to be 
guarded against, sudden chills which if 
neglected lead to dysentery, and the 
ever-present malaria. These matters re- 
quire constant vigilance if one wants to 
keep fit. Our own personal belongings 
went into one or two tin boxes apiece; 
the rest of the impedimenta consisted of 
the heavy tents, porter’s “posho” or 
meal, tinned provisions, salt for curing 
skins, and two or three guns apiece. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Perhaps it does not appear enough to 
account for the forty men but of these 
latter eliminate the personal “boys,” 


gun-bearers, the cook, skinner and one 
or two other dignitaries who will not 
carry loads, and then reckon that the 
rest of them carry not more than 60 Ibs. 





The rhino down for good 


each, and that what they do carry repre- 
sents all the absolute necessities for 
keeping you in the field for two months 
and you will come to the conclusion, as 
we did, that our outfit was a modest 





A fine collection of heads and horns 


one. The wealthy stranger in East 
Africa does things on a much more 
gorgeous scale, with a _ professional 
white hunter in attendance and enough 
porters to make the expedition look like 
the emigration of the Israelites. 


OR the first two or three days after 
leaving the settled areas, we saw no 
game on the line of march. After that, 
never a day passed without seeing herds 
of Burchell’s zebra on the plains, to- 
gether with the handsome little Thom- 
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son’s gazelle. A_ stroll in the early 


morning or late afternoon on the edge | 
of: the nearest covert almost invariably 


rewarded us with a shot at duiker, 
water-buck, dik-dik or reedbuck, or if 
we took a shot-gun, maybe some of the 
feathered game would find its way to 
the pot. Though we bagged partridge 
of various species, spur-fowl, and in 
places, duck and geese, I grieve to say 
that none of us ever succeeded in shoot- 
ing a guinea fowl, of which there was 
no lack. We should have taken along 
a .22 or other miniature rifle for these 
gentry, whose inconsiderate habit it is 
to run nimbly through the scrub until 
well out of range of a shot-gun and 


then take to their wings with a triumph- , 


ant cackle. 

*The great charm of a stroll in the 
African bush is that one never knows 
what one will run across and one goes 
prepared accordingly. A day’s bag con- 
sequently will be sometimes very mixed, 
often amusingly so. One memorable 
day produced a steinbuck, two rhino and 
a dik-dik, the last-named a miniature 
antelope the size of a hare. In addition, 
had we been so minded, we could have 
shot: giraffe. We took more pleasure 
in watching for some little time a herd 
of these interesting but quite unsporting 
animals. As a rule, my companions and 
I hunted independently but that day we 
had elected to go out together and it 
was while waiting the issue of a futile 
attempt on the part of our men to drive 
a herd:of otherwise unapproachable 
eland that we became aware of fourteen 


giraffe feeding towards us from our 
rear. They were finally within rather 


less than 150 yards when they took the 
alarm and for half 
an hour we _ had 
ample opportunity 
of watching these 
curious creatures 
through the glasses 
I do not know the 


measurements of a 
full- grown = giraffe 


but the biggest one 
of the herd must 
have stood between 
seven and eight feet 
at the shoulder, and 
when reaching up to 
crop the branch of 
a tree, the enormous 
neck appeared to 
roughly double that 
height. 

The men’s efforts 
resulting only in 
driving the ecland 
the wrong way, we 
went on slowly to- 
wards a group of rock hillocks. While 
cautiously skirting the base of one of 
these, my gun-bearers’ keen eyes spotted 
three- steinbuck on a patch of grass 
above us. A careful stalk brought me 
within 75 yards of them, a buck lying 
down and two rather watchful does 
feeding near him. There was enough 
of the buck visible to take the shot with- 
out whistling him to his feet and I 
broke up the pretty group with an 
m/m. bullet through the buck’s neck. He 
carried a good head and as it happened 
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was the only steinbuck we bagged on 
the trip. 

Having disturbed the neighborhood 
by my shot, it seemed advisable to have 
lunch where we were. We made our- 
selves comfortable in the shade of some 
rocks, while the bearers squatted about 
us but ever with roaming eyes on the 
bush and plain below us. Half way 
through, an impalla disturbed the pro- 
ceedings by appearing below us, about 
120 yards away. It was not my shot 
but | happened to be nearest to the 
beast and any movement on the part 
of either of my companions to take the 
shot would have been in plain view, so 
the one who was next to me kindly 
pushed his 9 m/m Mauser over to me 
(my own rifle was some feet away) and 
| missed that impalla very handsomely. 
It was a downhill shot, always a difficult 
one to me, and I discovered afterward 
that the sight on the rifle had been left 
with the 300 yard leaf up! 

Apropos of this, while not blaming my 
friend in the least for having made the 
same mistake as I have made many 
times, | prefer nowadays never to alter 
my sights from the “point-blank” ad- 
justment, merely aiming higher at 
longer ranges. It is not a specially dif- 
ficult matter with a modern rifle to get 
to know the trajectory of one’s weapon 
up to 300 yards and allow accordingly. 
Ordinarily, most shots are very well 
within that distance and one should not 
attempt longer ranges, though I must ad- 
mit to occasionally being tempted when 
short of meat to pot some of the wary 
plains antelopes at 350 to 400 yards. I 
am not a good enough shot, however, to 
enjoy this long-range work and I al- 
ways felt quite happy about it if the re- 
sult was a clean miss, rather than a 
wounded beast to be chased and perhaps 
lost in the end. 


(/ HEN the excitement produced by 
the impalla had died down we pro- 
ceeded with lunch and a lazy cigarette 
afterward. One of my companions was 
sitting with his back against a rock scan- 
ning the plain through the glasses and 
presently discovered a rhino just below 
the crest of a slight rise, about two 
miles away. We all took a look then 
and discovered another one very near 
the first. Fully determined that those 
two rhino, now only black dots in the 
distance, should be ours before very 
long, we left the men where they were 
With strict injunctions to “stay put” and 
set out with only our gunbearers and 
one Wanderobo tracker, to make a 
detour through bush and _ low-lying 
ground, calculated to bring us down 
wind and within easy range of our 
quarry. One of my friends, somehow 
or other, lost touch with us in the bush 
and only two of us arrived at the spot 
where we had marked the rhino. No 
rhino was to be seen, however, although 
it was now open grass country. Con- 
vinced, nevertheless, that the beasts were 
not far off, we did some cautious coun- 
ter-marching and at last I spotted a 
broad brown back, tail-on to me, almost 
hidden in the grass ninety yards away. 
Incidentally this was the first and only 
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time, given equal opportunities, that | 
was ever able to discover the presence 
of game quicker than the natives. 


The two animals had evidently lain‘ 


down for a siesta, and though we could 
not spot the other one, we judged that 
it could not be very far away. I crept 
up quietly till I was within 50 or 60 
yards of the beast I had spotted, and 
broadside on to him. Here I came to a 
halt, kneeling behind a small isolated 
bush, with the gunbearer and tracker 
squatting behind me. All I could see 
of the beast was the curve of his back, 
neither head, neck nor other vital spot 
being visible, and I was distinctly 
puzzled as to what to do next. The 
rhino himself however, cut the Gordian 
knot by suddenly rising to his feet; I 
take it that he had either winded us or 
heard some slight noise. He looked 





Sulimani and the lioness 


fixedly in my direction and I looked 
back, fascinated by the appearance of 
this pre-historic-looking creature. 
Rhinos are very short-sighted and I 
was confident that he could not make 
me out, but I did not remain at gaze 
very long, and slowly raised the heavy 
rifle till the white enamel bead came 
to rest on his neck. The next instant 
I had pulled the trigger and had the 
satisfaction of seeing my first rhino 
drop in his tracks. Standing up for a 
better view, the first thing I saw was 
the other rhino, careering round in 
circles. My friend now came up level 
with me and explained that the second 
rhino had risen from the grass prac- 
tically at the same moment as mine and 
that he had fired and hit. We must 
have shot simultaneously, as neither of 
us heard the other’s shot. Judging from 
the way my beast collapsed we thought 
he was in less need of immediate at- 
tention than the other, whose maelstrom- 
like progress had now taken it about 150 
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yards away. We each took another shot 
at, the beast, without avail, and then de- 
cided to seek closer quarters. I realized, 
too, that my .600 was not the weapon 
for snap shots at running animals, how- 
ever large, at 150 yards, and changed 
for the .400. I landed the next time with 
a head shot, my companion also scoring 
another hit, and rhino No. 2 came 
crashing down on its nose. Although 
we did not make a careful examination 
of the hits, I think that my friend’s first 
shot must have been the fatal one, judg- 
ing by the way blood was pouring out 
of the animal’s mouth. He had scored 
just too far back for the heart shot and 
must have penetrated the lungs. 

Now, a rhino is liberally endowed by 
nature with lung space, so much so that 
once it is penetrated he will choke to 
death in a remarkably short space of 
time. There was nothing suggestive of ' 
a charge in the antics of the beast; 
which was probably only fighting for the 
air denied it by the rush of blood from 
its lungs, and as we did not happen to 
be in its way, no trouble resulted. The 
whole episode took only a few minutes 
from the time we saw the first beast’s 
back in the grass, and the satisfactory 
result was two rhino on very easy terms. 

The hunter who had been lost now 
joined us, distinctly disappointed at not 
having been in at the death, but was as 
pleased as we were at our success. We 
went back to look at the first rhino, 
whose existence had been temporarily 
forgotten, and approached with a cer- 
tain amount of respect, as I never quite 
trust the neck shot. If the spinal col- 
umn is broken, death is of course in- 
stantaneous, but if the bullet passes 
slightly to one side of it without frac- 
ture resulting, the effect produced is 
often momentary paralysis, disconcert- 
ingly like death. However, there was 
no doubt in this case; he was still there, 
lying as he had fallen, with his head be- 
tween his fore-legs. 

Leaving the men to take off the horns 
and feet of the rhinos, we started back 
for camp, rounding off the day’s bag 
with a dik-dik on the way. We also saw 
two wild dogs (Lycaon pictus) who were, 
unfortunately, too quick for the snap- 
shot thrown after them. The total re- 
sult for the day was, as aforesaid, one 
steinbuck, two rhino and a dik-dik. In 
addition, we had seen eland, impalla, 
wild dog, and, on the plains, herds of 
zebra, Grant and Thomson's gazelles. 
As far as my limited experience of only 
one district of East Africa goes, this 
was a somewhat exceptional day, but 
serves to give an idea of the prodigality 
with which nature has stocked this hunt- 
er’s paradise. : 


O description of East Africa would 

be complete without a reference to 
the lion. He may not, indeed, be the 
“king of beasts’—he sometimes com- 
ports himself in anything but a regal 
manner—but he is none the less always 
an interesting and imposing personage, 
splendidly equipped by nature to do battle 
and obviously endowed with no small 
measure of intelligence. By habit mainly 

(Continued on page 135) 
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THE OUTLAW OF HEMLOCK HOLLOW 


HOW THE COLONEL TOOK A HAND IN THE CHASE AND WROUGH}1 


HE little village of Woods Mill, 
squeezed in among the hills of 
the old Nutmeg State, boasted of 
church 
and inspiring steeple, a village black- 
smith and a general store—to which was 
attached the post office, where the once- 
a-day mail and the every day gossip was 


the usual whitewashed 


distributed—officially and indiscrimin- 
ately. 

In the spring, the tumbling waters of 
the Shepaug’ lured 
the disciple of the 
singing reel. In the 
summer, the drone 
of bees, the per- 
fume of the curing 
hay, and the shaded 
woods road _ walks 
and bridle paths 
spelled rest and con- 
tentment for the va- 
cationist, and in the 
glorious autumn the 
whole country side 
decked its hills — 
painted its foliage 
and spread its table 
for the red-blooded 
sportsman. The 
thunder of the wily 
grouse, the whistle 
of the woodcock and 
the voices of beagle 
and hound strummed 
the music dear to 
the ear of the hunter, and so I had lived 
for many years at an_old farmhouse in 
the village, while I fished and loafed 
and gunned to my heart’s content. 

The Township Poor Farm was located 
about two miles from the village center 
on the main highway and one of its in- 
mates was an elderly gentleman who 
went by the title of Colonel, whose cus- 
tom it was to make a daily trip to and 
from the Post Office. Erect of carriage, 
white of hair, wearing a long-frocked 
coat, black tie and white-bosomed shirt, 
he was always immaculate in the thread- 
bare uniform of that company of brave 
gentlemen now fast fading into a mem- 
ory of old southern days. 

Village gossip had it that he came 
from “off Virginia way” and that he 
had “rich relations” in New York City, 
but that there wasn’t room for him in 
the city house and that he was moved 
up and quartered on the Poor Farm as 
the air was so much better in the coun- 
try, and that was really what he always 
had been used to. 

Rumors of an occasional visit from 
relatives helped out the general assump- 
tion that the Colonel had seen better 
days, but many of his oft-repeated mem- 
ories of bygone splendor were held to be 
but visions formed in an old man’s brain, 
and so the Colonel dropped into his place 
as one of the Town Farm inmates, along 


VENGEANCE ON THE MASKED ROBBER OF WOODS MILL 
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with the three or four other unfortunates 
who shared its comforts and its charity. 

From a courteous salute and a passing 
of the time of day—our friendship came 
to permit of a visit to the Post Office in 
company, and at last one day while cross- 
ing the hills on an afternoon in late 
summer I came out onto the road at the 
Poor Farm gate and found the Colonel 
just carrying in an armful of wood for 
the kitchen stove. No lord of the manor 





A white blanket lay on the Valley of Shepaug 


could have been more gracious in his 
welcome than was this blue-blooded old 
wood carrier—and though the ugly 
shadows of the Poor Farm rode behind 
him I was invited to “be seated, sah, and 
rest awhile in the shade of my beautiful 
trees.” 

We spoke of Virginia, her hills and 
dales and I was hoping the conversation 
would lead him back to the days when 
he was young, when the unmistakable 
sharp, shrill challenge of a game cock 
broke the summer silence. “Why,” said 
I, “that sounds like the real thing.” The 
beauty and gameness of the fighting cock 
had always appealed to me, and in the 
answering glint of the old man’s eye I 
knew I had found a kindred spirit. 
“That, sah,” said the Colonel, “is my old 
friend Stonewall, a game cock of an old 
strain of fighting fowl kept pure, sah, to 
my certain knowledge from away back 
befo’ de wah, sah. If you would like 
to just step this a way, sah, I should en- 
joy showing him to you.” 

Out beyond the lilac bushes in the rear 
of the house we came to a pen and wire 
runway from which, at the Colonel’s call, 
stepped the most magnificent game cock 
I had ever seen. As he jumped up onto 
a nearby box, his golden hackle and bril- 
liant saddle plumage glistening in the 
sun, the old war horse pealed forth his 
shrill cry of defiance. Evidently Stone- 








wall and the Colonel were close fricnds 
and I knew that my unqualified adm ira- 
tion and understanding of this noble 
bird’s good qualities, as a fighting ma- 
chine, drew me closer into the old ven- 
tleman’s inner circle of friends. 


PD URING that summer I spent many 
hours in the shade of the mapies 
listening to the tales of the days when 
every gentlemen knew the ethics oi the 
pit and the race 
course—of games 
where the stakes 
were high — of the 
chase—of the old 
“corn liquor” and 
of “our own ladies, 
sah! God bless em.” 

The Colonel told 
me that Stonewall 
was about as pure 
a specimen of the 
old Belmont Brass 
Backs that he had 
ever seen—a trio of 
them having been 
saved by an old 
negro who had 
served the family 
for many years. 

It was very cvi- 
dent that while hoth 
Stonewall and_ the 
Colonel shared the 
hospitality of the 
alms house, they both enjoyed that per- 
sonal superiority of blood and pedigree 
which had kept them unsullied from any 
blight the ugly shadow could throw 
across them. 

I left the little village in mid-sumimer 
promising myself to return when the 
days of the painted leaves and the wood- 
cock’s pilgrimage should come again, 
and my parting remembrance was of a 
graciously lifted hat from an old gray 
head—and a God speed from the old 


‘feathered battler Stonewall. 


summer of discontent, heat, dust 
and business cares passed none too 
quickly, and once more I was making 
ready for a vacation amongst the hills. 

Old Dan and Dixie were ready for 
the grouse and woodcock covers—and in 
addition I had purchased as fine a pair 
of Walker fox hounds as I had ever 
seen, in fact a brace of hounds with a 
reputation, and I was looking forward 
to some glorious runs at the time when 
the frost-covered hills bid good morning 
to the sun. 

At last over the winding tracks of the 
railroad that follows the beautiful She- 
paug River, my dogs and I looked from 
the car windows through the falling 
leaves at the country that promised so 
much of sport for us both. The Colonel 
on his evening walk to the Post Ofice 
bade me a hearty welcome in passing 
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and a wish that I might enjoy the best 
of sport. 

One morning soon afterward with dogs 
at heel and a fair bag of grouse I 
dropped down onto the road at the Poor 
Farm gate. The Colonel.was seated on 
the porch settee, and I noticed at once 
that something was amiss in the old 
man’s greeting. “Yes, sah! Stonewall 
is gone. Last night about moonrise 
| heard an unusual disturbance about 
the hen-house. Thinking something was 
wrong I stepped to the door and there, 
sah, clearly outlined in the moonlight 
was the largest red fox I ever saw with 
Stonewall in his jaws. Just one glimpse 
| got and like a shadow he slipped 
through the barway and was gone down 
the hill toward the swamp yonder. All 
tht were left are these,” and the Colonel 
took from his breast coat pocket a few 
brilliant hackle and tail feathers from the 
departed Stonewall. “Do you know, 
sah, I’ve lost my last friend and if only I 
could be in at the death of that murderer 
ot his, I’d feel that Stonewall in some 
way would be better satisfied. You know 
he would have much preferred the cold 
steel, sah, than the jaws of that Red Out- 
law.” 

“Colonel,” said I—“I have an extra 
gun and some shells loaded for fox and 
tomorrow I’ll bring them down to you, 
for this red-handed murderer may make 
a return visit to your hen roost and it 
would be well to be prepared.” 

As promised the gun was duly left with 
the old man and graced a corner of the 
kitchen with the shells on a near by shelf 
ready to hand, 


Ox morning in early 
November, with the 
white frost just stiffening 
the grass pastures and 
festooning the brushy 
side hills and the sun just 
climbing the far side of 
Mt. Tom, I turned the 
hounds loose in the valley 


swamp below the Poor 
Farm and without loss of 
time or undue trailing, 
Frank, my big Walker 


hound, jumped a red fox 
and with Sport and Lassie 
carried him away across 
onto Pinnacle Mountain 
and out of hearing. 

It was a wonderful 
morning—the’ air clear 
and the white frost lying 
moist over leaves in the 
woods and grass lands in 
the meadows and 
marshes. The hounds 
never faltered and the old 
tox had the run of his 
life until the sun came out 
Warm and dried up the 
footing, when the hounds were soon 
picking out an uncertain trail and the 
race was over. 

‘Jn my way home the Colonel met me 
an’ we talked of the music and the 
merits of hounds in general. “Do you 


know, sah, I believe the scoundrel that 
male the race today was none other than 
the midnight assassin of old Stonewall. 
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I should know him, sah, if ever I saw 
him again for his mask, sah, was in- 
tensely black and I believe he wears the 
mask of an outlaw. Yes, sah, I should 
know him again.” 

The days that followed were red letter 
days to me—the grouse were plentiful 
while the woodcock flight that year was 
one long to be remembered. Every day 
was one golden pilgrimage of the hills 
and swales. Early morning found the 
bird dogs and me afoot and the sun dip- 
ping low threw its lavender shadows up 
and down the western hills as we ken- 
neled the dogs and racked the guns. 

Some of my birds found their way to 
the Poor Farm table. The Colonel every 
time. affecting high indignation at the 
waste of “such provender, sah, on this 
‘cold blooded trash.’ ” 

One night as I was returning from a 
last visit to the kennel yard, I felt the 
soft caress of “winter’s feathers that 
trickle down from the sky;” reminders 
that the gray goose has made its flight 
and that the season of the white silence 
is due to fall. 


ORNING found the earth just whit- 

ened, the scars of the hillsides, the 
green of the meadows, were just snowed 
under—light as swan’s down the white 
mantle spread a course for the hounds. 
Dogs in leash, we passed the Poor Farm 
in the gray of the coming day and I 
called to the Colonel, asking him to join 
us, but with his courteous wish for a 
successful day, he begged to be excused 
and I, in parting, called to him to be on 





At the end of the long trail 


the lookout as he might yet get a glimpse 
of the “black masked outlaw.” 

Down into the swamp, across by Hem- 
lock Hollow and we cast off the dogs; 
here, there, and across they scurried, 
looking for a trail; down one side of the 
brook, up the other and out onto the 
mountain side and back again. 

Lassie was just coming down, picking 
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her way from ledge to ledge, when I saw 
her stop still, poke her nose into the soft 
snow and raise her beautiful head, peal- 
ing forth thanks to the Gods of the 
Chase that yet there was one fox to run. 

It wasn’t long before she was up and 
away and the other hounds, harking to 
her, picked up the fresh trail that led 
into the thickest of the hemlocks border- 
ing the ravine down into the swamp. 
The telltale tracks in the soft snow were 
barely an hour old and I knew that it 
was the home trail of some red rascal 
who, after his prowl of the night hours, 
was now hunting a warm nest for his 
daytime siesta, as the morning light is 
the home call of his kind. 

The racket those hounds made in the 
thick parts of the swamp surely would 
have quickened the pulse of an Egyptian 
mummy. It was but a question of min- 
utes before they routed His Highnéss 
from his mossy bed, and I just got a 
glimpse of him as he scurried across an 
open field on his way to the hillside and 
the timber. The dogs didn’t give him 
time to shake off his dreams for reality; 
he was to run the race of his life and he 
meant to put as much country between 
him and those music makers as he could, 
and there, perchance, to plan some cun- 
ning twist that would set him free. That 
it was the same old fox I had no doubt, 
and when he had led the hounds to the 
top of the ridge and out of hearing, I 
feared it was the last of them for the 
day. 

I climbed the hill, and in the shelter 
of a rail fence corner looked back down 
into the valley as I hark- 
ened with all my soul for 
the hounds. The sun grad- 
ually gained control of 
the day—cleared the shad- 
ows out of the cold 
swamps, stole up under 
the timber shelter and 
softened the snow. It 
would be but a short time 
when the trail would be 
lost again. I was about to 
give the morning’s chase 
up as a forlorn hope when 
the rumble of Sport’s 
voice came faintly across 
from the hillside and then 
Lassie’s shrill treble and 
the long intoning of 
Frank’s cry—a jangle of 
tongues and echoes so I 
knew the hounds were 
driving hard and the fox 
had turned. The old ras- 
cal I believed would cross 
the valley and make his 
run on the opposite ridges 
—but where? 

I was about to decide 
on a barway lower down 
toward the swamp when 
a nimble shadow slipped 
across an orening in the meadow pas- 
ture, followed the stone wall and then 
started directly for the dairy herd now 
just drifting to water back of the Poor 
Farm barns. The hounds were driving 
in full cry behind him and I knew that 
the cunning brain of the fox was plan- 
ning to lose his trail in the cattle herd. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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HUNTING THE BIG BROWN BEAR 


CONCLUDING THE ACCOUNT OF THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM’S EXPEDI- 
TION TO THE WIND-SWEPT TUNDRA OF THE ALASKA PENINSULA 


OR the next week from 
May 18th to May 25th, 
fortune seemed to have 
deserted us. Bad weath- 

er, with rain, snow and mist 
made successful hunting an 
impossibility. Not a day passed, 
however, but that we tramped 
many a weary mile, through 
snow and slush, in the hope of 
sighting more bears. Three 
of the party decided to move 
camp inland six miles in order 
to be nearer to the bear coun- 
try, and the next day the rest 
of us concluded to follow their 
example, thus eliminating the 
three-hour walk every morn- 
ing to the hunting grounds. 
The main camp -on the beach 
remained as our base of sup- 
plies. But still no bear came 
within gunshot, though once, 
while our packer was bring- 
ing fresh provisions from the 
beach, he saw a monster bear 
pass within ten yards of the 
camp from which Sykes and 
the doctor were hunting. 

As time went on the ten- 
sion and anxiety about getting 
more specimens grew acute. 

In fifteen days’ hunting I had 

secured only three bears, al- 

though Nick and I had cov- 

ered an immense amount of 
territory. We had stared at 
snow-covered mountains 

through field glasses until, our eyes 
ached. The morning of May 25th came 
and still we saw nothing, so we returned 
to camp and ate a hasty luncheon, rested 
awhile and resumed the hunt in the 
afternoon. Then the magic moment 
came again. We spotted a bear six miles 
away near the top of the mountain. He 
was coming down, headed in our direc- 
tion. We lost no time before starting 
towards him, for it was a long hike into 
the hills and we were afraid that he 
might get into a canyon and give us the 
slip. He looked a splendid specimen 
through the glasses as he ambled across 
the snow fields. When traveling on bare 
ground he was almost invisible, but on 
the snow he stood out with striking 
clearness. 

Pausing a few moments for breath, 
we watched him slide down a high snow 
bank like a boy tcbogganing. Later he 
disappeared in the alders. As the wind 
was in the wrong direction, we had to 
inake a detour and wade knee deep 
through an icy stream. Reaching the 
hill that separated us from a view of 
the bear and following the tracks which 
were seen very plainly through the 
classes, we finally located him curled up 
in the snow, fast asleep. He was still 
half a mile away, and, as the approach 
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A large order successfully filled 


was over ice-incrusted snow, I felt a 
grave doubt as to whether we could ever 
get near enough to shoot without his 
hearing us as we tramped along. We 
took a short breathing spell and noted 
that the shadows of the mountains were 
fast creeping to the place where he lay 
still curled up in a ball. He would surely 
wake up, we thought, when the sun’s 
warm rays left him. 

After carefully picking our steps be- 
tween the alders and through the snow, 
we came to within a hundred yards of 
him. As I knelt to fire he must have 
heard us, for he raised his head. At 
that moment the Springfield cracked and 
the great beast’s head sank down and 
gradually he rolled over until all four 
feet were up in the air. Turning over 
again he tried to bolster himself up but 
seemed unable to leave the spot. Nick 
fired one shot when my cartridge missed 
fire. Then the bear braced his body with 
his front legs and looked at usin a dazed 
manner. I fired a final shot which struck 
him in the chest. This was the coup de 
grace and he arose no more. The first 
shot would probably have proved fatal, 
for it smashed the top of one of the 
dorsal vertebrae. 

Few people can realize the sensation 
of at last attaining something that one 


has hunted steadily for fiftcen 
days. The long tramps into 
the hills, the weary plodding 
home to camp empty handed _ 
night after night, such uncer- 
tainty makes the thrill of a 
successful hunt simply over- 
whelming. We left the great 
beast as he lay, for darkness 
was setting in and we were {ar 
afield. 


EAVING the camp at six 

the next morning and tak- 

ing Tom, the packer, with us 

to help carry the skin, we made 

our way back to the carcass 

and reviewed the good work 

of the previous day. We were 

not bent upon hunting but in- 

tended merely to prepare the 

specimen to be brought down 

to the base camp 9 miles away 

on the beach. As we ap- 

proached our quarry Nick 

happened to look up towards 

the mountain and with his 

usual keen vision, spotted an- 

other bear. He was meander- 

ing about slowly, not having 

made up his mind apparently 

just where to spend the day. 

First he ambled up the moun- 

tain and then down again and 

finally he seemed to decide to 

come our way. He took long 

slides on his haunches, plowing 

a wide path through the deep 

soft snow. It was a fine sight to watch 

him as he prowled about over the hill all 

unconscious of’ our presence. In the 

meantime we were climbing in his di- 

rection at a lively pace, up steep ridges 

and over stretches of barren ground, 

while he, turning away from our course 

but in a slow, leisurely manner, grad- 

ually gained ground on us till he was 

about 1,000 yards off. Concluding that 

he might lie down for a rest as it was, 

getting warm, we still kept plodding 

through the snow, which here was al- 

most up to.our knees. His position was 

above us near the crest of the moun- 

tain, but suddenly he disappeared be- 

hind some bare rocks that jutted out and 
obstructed our view. 

Still following him, our course at last 
led over a long stretch of shale, amidst 
boulders piled up in wild confusion, 
where a misstep might have sent us to 
the bottom of the mountain. Breathless, 
we hesitated and debated whether to go 
on or not, for it seemed that the big 
brute had eluded us, but with a final 
dash we hurried on. Suddenly a signal 
from Nick halted us. I knew well what 
that meant. We saw the bear 200 yar«ls 
above us enter the crest of a deep snow- 
filled gorge. I was in a wonderful posi- 
tion for a shot, for the animal was out- 
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lined against a spotless field of ice and 
snow, his long dark coat making a strik- 
ing contrast with the white background. 
As he entered the sloping grade, I fired. 
Instantly the bear flinched, hesitated, 
then plunged downhill through the deep 
snow. He had covered about fifty yards 
when my second shot struck him and he 
rolled over on his back. I knew then 
that we had him but made doubly sure 
by firing again as he lifted his head, and 
that was all. He lay there facing up- 
hill 200 yards away. This was one of 
the days that the guide did not carry his 
oun. It pleased me to know that he 
relicd entirely on my shooting and did 
not hesitate to come to close quarters 
with a big bear. 

Two bears were now on the ground 
and the process of measuring and skin- 
ning had to proceed quickly. In two 
hours and a half the work on the second 
bear was finished and after a tedious 
climb down the mountain we arrived 
where the first victim lay. Night was 
near as we finished and packed both 
skins back to camp and wearily lay down 
for a hard-earned sleep. The next day 
three of us worked on the skins all day 
long and between times I made a death 
mask in plaster of the large bear’s head. 
Such models are essential in modern 
taxidermy. The following day was de- 
voted to the work of securing the com- 
plete skeleton of one of the bears as a 
Museum specimen. 


HE next three days weather condi- 
tions were still against us. Once 
indeed when the sound of the endless 
down-pour on the 
canvas of our tent 
got on my nerves, I 
donned an_ oilskin 
and started out for 
a hunt in the rain, 
but nothing but a 
fleeting glimpse of a 
red fox rewarded 
my exertion. When 
rain or snow did not 
permit hunting, the 
entire party often 
gathered at the base 
camp and what 
would have been 
otherwise dull times 
were enlivened by a 
brisk exchange of 
hunting yarns. Many 
a good laugh was 
heard also from the 
cook’s tent where 
lively repartee pre- 
vailed. This spirit of 
harmony and good 
fellowship perme- 
ated the entire com- 
pany and tended 
much to make the 
hunt successful. 
Even in the misty, drizzling rain that 
so often prevailed, the scenery in the 


highlands, the favorite haunt of the 
bears, is fascinating in the extreme. 


Dominating the scene the volcano, Pav- 
lof, 8,000 feet high, rears its black sum- 
mit above dazzling snow fields whose 
stecp white slopes are seamed by the 
channels of moumtain streams which 
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pursue their course in the plain below 
among lichen-covered rocks of brilliant 
hue. As we broke through thickets of 
alders or crossed flat stretches of vol; 
canic ash at the mountain’s base we 
often stopped in our tracks, momentarily 
forgetful of the hunt, to gaze upon the 
view -revealed through breaks in the 
drifting mists. 

Flocks of handsome harlequin ducks 
were often seen flying by or alighting 
on the rushing waters of the streams. 
They appeared to enjoy the river spray 
as they swam against the rapids. I had 
often longed to lay my hands on one 
of these birds'and admire at close range 
its beautiful plumage, so I took a chance 
shot with the rifle and killed a splendid 
drake. The prize, however, was not to 
be ours. We chased that dead duck 
down the river for over a mile, but the 
swirling current finally carried it away 
and we turned back more disappointed 
than if we had missed a chance at larger 
game. 

June 2nd the weather changed and 
the day proved to be a red letter one. 
At three A. M. a clear sky greeted us 
and renewed our hopes of finding at 
least one more bear. As it happened 
we were more than rewarded and suc- 
ceeded in killing two. We had traveled 
far and spied all morning until about 
cight o’clock when Nick exclaimed in his 
usual quick way, “I see a bear and a big 
one, too.” 

The three of us had a look and sure 
enough, away up on the mountain side 
was bear number six. He was climbing 
higher and higher, taking long powerful 





A fine background for a hunting-picture 


strides. We watched his course some 
moments until he finally made off over 
the mountains at a brisk gait. It took 
us nearly two hours to reach the spot 
where we had seen him and where his 
tracks passed over a snowfield near a 
high pointed rock. There was no mis- 
taking this giant track. It looked as if 
a plow had passed through the snow. 
The imprint of the pad and claws of his 
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hind foot measured 14% inches. The 
hair extending from the heel made the 
track appear two or three inches longer 
and, to any one who is inciined to ex- 
aggerate, this track might have been 
made to measure seventeen or eighteen 
inches, especially when the animal 
headed down hill. 

We had lost sight of him for a time 
but later noted his huge bulk about a 
half a mile above us, climbing out of 
sight over some rocks. It was such a 
fleeting glimpse that I decided to fol- 
low the track leading over stony ground, 
where the mud was deep and thick. We 
tried to step in his tracks, but his long 
stride was too much of a stretch for our 
longest step, so we followed slowly on 
until we came .to a pass between two 
mountains, where temporarily we lost 
his trail. Further on we picked it up 
again and, directly in the bear’s tracks, 
resting lightly on the snow where it had 
been dropped, was the skull of a me- 
dium-sized bear. The flesh had been 
partly eaten off and probably it had been 
some time since the animal was killed, 
as a hole in the brain indicated death by 
a bullet. 

Looking at the evidence of this pecu- 
liar case, we decided that the bear we 
were tracking had been carrying that 
skull up over the mountain. We lost lit- 
tle time over the incident, however, and 
continued our pursuit through the pass. 
The bear moved steadily higher and 
higher until he reached dry rocky ground 
above the snow. Here, it seemed, we 
were brought to a stop as far as tracking 
was concerned. We sat down on some 
rocks to spy and 
think things over. 
The day was fine 
and we could see 
quite far. Pavlof 
seemed very near. 
We were on the op- 
posite side of it 
now, near the top of 
three extinct volea- 
noes that lie north- 
east of the main 
peak. 

Looking over the 
great expanse of 
tundra one could see 
for miles and miles 
till the barrens met 
the skyline to the 
eastward. North- 
ward lay the Behr- 
ing Sea and its 
smooth water spar- 
kled in the early 
morning light. On 
our left, and ex- 
tending up the very 
base of the volcano, 
was a vast flat plain 
and in its center a 
glacier-fed stream rushed down swiftly 
to the sea. In places the ash beds were 
dotted with giant boulders that had 
been thrown down from the mountains 
in boundless confusion. The sides of 
the twin peaks of Pavlof were pitted 
with deep ravines that varied in size and 
were endless in number. In this whole 
area not a sign of plant life appeared. 

(Continued on page 133) 
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SPECIAL STOCKS FOR RIFLES 


A FINELY FINISHED GUNSTOCK, PROPERLY FITTED TO SUIT THE 
OWNER’S MEASUREMENTS, ADDS MUCH TO THE UTILITY OF THE WEAPON 


for a sporting or target rifle the 

owner nearly always goes to this 

extra expense and trouble for either 
one of two reasons, the first of which is 
to secure greater utility and accuracy. 
The weapon that is especially stocked to 
fit the shooter exactly can be used more 
successfully, in offhand snap-shooting, 
than one fitted with a regulation stock 
which is of necessity made short enough 
and with sufficient drop so it can be 
used by both the shortest-armed and the 
longest-necked hunter. This is a little 
hard on those who have been blessed 
with a different form of manly beauty, 
but fortunately the difficulty may be rem- 
edied without resort to surgical means. 

The second reason for restocking a 
rifle is te increase its beauty—to doll it 
up; to re-create it in a form that will 
place its owner in that elect class which 
has its rifles made to order; to give it 
the place of honor in the gun cabinet 
from which it is proudly brought forth 
for exhibition; and to make it the spe- 
cial favorite of its owner, almost as a 
Stradivarius violin is the pride and joy 
of the virtuoso. 

To secure greater utility and effective- 
ness it follows that the first thing to do 
is to obtain the proper measurements. 

Sometimes this is not so easy as might 
appear because very frequently all that 
can be told about the weapon to be re- 
modeled is that its stock is either too 
short or too crooked without specifying 
the degree. 

The best plan undoubtedly 
is to try out each of the rifles 
and shotguns that can be ob- 
tained, to measure the drop 
at comb and heel; the length, 
width and pitch of the butt 
plate; the length of pull, 
width, depth and circumfer- 
ence of the grip; and the dis- 
tance through stock, or stock 
and cheekpiece,.where it 
touches the face. You will 
also want to know the distance 
in front of the trigger where 
the left handgrips the fore-end, 
the shape and size of the fore- 
end at that point, and the dis- 
tance from the trigger to the 
front end of the fore-end. 

You must examine the dif- 
ferent combs, both the full, 
rounded ones and the sharp, 
thin ones, and see how far 
they extend up on the tang 
and note which type feels more com- 
fortable to your face; also whether to 
use a cast-off or a pistol grip, and the 
amount, style and position of the check- 
ering. 

Then there is the butt plate. Just as 
the effectiveness of a soldier or a hunter 
depends largely upon the type and fit of 
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A well-designed model 


his footwear, so does the speed and 
effectiveness with which a rifle may be 
gotten into action depend largely upon 
the shape, size, pitch and degree of 
roughness of its butt plate. Your whole 
hunting trip may be a success or a 
failure by the fraction of a second 
needed to make the snap shot at a rap- 
idly disappearing buck. On such occa 
sions you have no time to waste in ad- 
justing a slippery, sticky or uncomfort- 
able butt plate. The time to guard 
against this is when you make the de- 
sign. 

In obtaining these measurements there 
are two important things to be taken into 
consideration. One is to wear the max- 
imum amount of clothing that will be 
worn when using the rifle. If it is a 
big game rifle, dress as you would on a 
big game hunting trip—heavy underwear 
and all. Clothing makes a big difference 
in the fit of the stock. 





The real test of a stock is the way it fits the face 


If it is a target rifle, put on your shoot- 
ing coat, get down in the prone position, 
and then be measured. Take nothing for 
granted while listening to the ideas of 
other people but get suited yourself. You 
buy your own shoes, and, barring un- 
happily selected Christmas presents, your 
ties; in the matter of a stock you must 


also work out your own salvation. The 
gun that fits you may be nowhere near 
the measurements that you had expected 
or which were advised by your favorite 
gun-writer, but that is of no consequence. 
The main point is that your purchase be 
satisfactory. 


FOR a big-game rifle, whether it be a 
bolt action, a lever, a pump, or an 
automatic, the following dimensions will 
be found to fit the majority of people 
reasonably well: a drop at comb of !% 
to 134 inches, and 2% to 2% inches at 
the heel. These measurements are from 
the point-blank sighting of the rifle and 
for that reason the comb and the top of 
the stock should not be entirely finished, 
if possible, until the rifle is sighted in 
and tested with the new stock on it. 
After this is done any little changes that 
may be advisable can still be made. 

It is always possible to take off a small 
amount, but it is a pretty hard matter to 
add an extra % inch to the height of the 
comb after the stock is finished; without 
ruining its appearance. 

The length of pull should usually be 
from 13% to 14% inches. This distance 
is measured from the center of the trig- 
ger to the n.iddle of the butt plate. A 
man of average build will not want a 
greater length of pull than 1334 to 14 
inches when the rifle is used with heavy 
clothing. A good proportion is 1334 
inches pull; trigger to heel of butt, 137% 
inches; trigger to toe of butt, 14 inches. 
This gives a nicely-shaped butt 
plate—just enough of a hollow 
to hold well, not enough hump 
to catch when snap-shooting, 
and. not enough pitch to the 
toe to cause the muzzle to fly 
up and drive the thumb or 
cocking piece against your 
nose. 

The cheek-piece is always 
worthy of attention. When 
properly designed it adds 
greatly to the beauty of the 
stock. A _ well-modeled one 
also provides a larger area for 
the face to rest upon and there- 
by steadies the aim, makes it 
more constant, causes less va- 
riation in grouping, and pro- 
tects the face, especially any 
small part of it, such as the 
root of a sore tooth or the 
upper lip, from taking the full 
recoil of a hard-kicking car- 
tridge. 

The distance through the stock and 
cheek-piece for full-faced men should 
be about 2 inches, for the thin-faced or 
the lantern-jawed type of physiognomy, 
2% inches. 

The full value of a cheek-piece is 
never appreciated until you realize how 
very much easier and steadier it enables 
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you to hold the rifle in offhand shooting. 
It also helps to prevent flinching when 
using hard-kicking light rifles because 
you soon discover that the recoil is not 
being delivered in one spot on the face. 

Various forms of convex and con- 
cave cheek-pieces, having either over- 
hanging or hollowed-out edges are in 
use; two excellent types are illustrated 
in the cut below. Z 


Ts only type of butt-plate really 
worth consideration in most cases 
is the shotgun butt. The best dimen- 
sions are ordinarily the largest that can 
be used comfort- 
ably, because the 
butt will then cover 
the maximum 
amount of the 
shoulder or chest, 
depending upon how 
it is held, and will 
thus distribute the 
recoil over the larg- 
est possible area. 
As a result it will 
not be felt so se- 
vercly on the os- 
seous protuberances 
that grace the coilar 
bones or shoulders 
of some shooters. 

Large caliber 
sporting rifles, mili- 
tary sporters, or 
full-size small-bore 
target rifles should 
have a butt 5 to 5% 
inches long and 1% 
to 134 inches wide 
in the center. Weap- 
ons of smaller de- 
sign, as the Win- 
chester Model 1890, the Model 1894 
Marlin, two or three madels of the Sav- 
age using cartridges of light recoil, and 
the Remington pump, will look better 
with a butt 4%4 to 434 inches long and 
13¢ inches wide which corresponds with 
the design of the weapon. 


There are times, therefore, when 
strength, utility and steadiness must 


take precedence over grace of outline, 
and the various curves and contours of 
the stock as a whole must finally be the 
determining factors in the extreme di- 
mension of the butt and pistol grip. 

The shape, position, and size of the 
grip are very important factors in the 
design of the stock. The right hand 
must hold, aim, and move the rifle, and 
the grip should fit it exactly, otherwise 
offhand shooting will suffer because the 
trigger finger will not be perfectly free 
to press the trigger without at the same 
time trying to help steady the rifle. On 
a rifle of heavy recoil the grip should be 
strong enough to stand the kick, or the 
grip will split and the stock will be 
ruined. It must be large enough in cir- 
cumference to prevent the stock’s being 
criven back through the hand by the re- 
coil, causing painful bruises on the fin- 
cers or on the nose or lips, according to 
where the breech mechanism first meets 
‘csistance sufficient to stop the move- 
nent of the rifle. 

On the other hand, the grip on the 
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Two gracefully-designed sporting stocks. 





light models must nét be large or cum- 
bersome enough to look unwieldly. 

As a general rule all weapons shoot- 
ing cartridges equal to or greater in ré- 
coil than the .30-40 should have a grip 
measurement from 5 to 534 inches in 
circumference at the smallest cross-sec- 
tion. A measurement of 434 inches is 
sufficient for the light rifles. 

Even a heavy, thick grip may be made 
very graceful in appearance and easy in 
handling by properly arranging the 
curves of the outline and by choosing a 
style of checking that is in keeping with 
the design. 


The pistol grip, if one is chosen, should 
set well up toward the trigger, especially 
if the shooter has short fingers. If his 
fingers are long it should be large in cir- 
cumference or otherwise the ends of the 
grip and the finger nails will cut his lips 
or nose. No one realizes how many 
ways there are to shoot the skin off the 
face until one sees the collection of ban- 
daged and plastered faces that gather 
around the score boards at our National 
Matches. 

A distance of 3% to 3% inches from 
the center of the trigger to the ‘front end 
of the pistol grip cap will result in the 
most practical and beautiful form of grip. 
A neat cap made from black or red fibre, 
rubber, or walnut, adds greatly to its 
appearance. 

The most beautiful grip caps I ever 
saw were made of genuine African ivory 
by Frank Hoffman, of Fredericksburg, 
Va. They added enormously to the ap- 
pearance of the weapons and set off the 
dark, curly grain of the walnut in a way 
that,I have never seen equalled in the 
ornamentation of firearms. 

A grip cap of this kind, plus an ivory 
plate in the fore-end tip and an ivory butt 
plate set in a finely checked, black, curly 
piece of walnut produce a contrast in 
color that will delight anyone. 

The shape of the fore-end, of course, 
depends largely upon the type of action 
employed, whether the rifle is of the 
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Note the difference in drop, shape and 
position of pistol grip and style of cheek piece 
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sporting or target design and whether 
it will be used offhand or prone. 

In any case the fore-end should project 
two inches beyond the point where it is 
gripped by the left hand in order to allow 
for a sling swivel; it should always be 
large enough to fill the hand properly; 
and it should have its greatest diameter 
vertically, if used offhand, and horizon- 
tally if used prone. Its general contour 
and shape will depend largely upon the 
diameter of the barrel and the style of 
action. The fore-end on the Winchester 
single-shot sporting rifles is very neatly 


designed. 
‘THE checking of 
the stock and 
the fore-end is a 
great aid in holding 
when the stock is 
wet, but its prin- 
cipal use is to add 
beauty. The average 
job of home-made 
checking that we 
see is not much of 
an addition to the 
appearance of the 
weapon, but the real- 
ly fine, hand-cut de- 
signs on some for- 
eign single-barrelled 
trap-guns or on our 
best grades of dou- 
bles and the special 
fancy stocks some- 
times seen on single- 
shot sporting rifles, 
such as the Model 
1886 Winchester, the 
Model 1899 Savage, 
and the .22 Reming- 
ton repeater, are 
well worth copying. 
A good effect is not always the result of 
fancy designs in checkering, such as 
are sometimes featured, but in the high 
quality. of the cutting of the diamonds 
that make up the design. 

It pays to select a design that the 
workman can execute properly. The 
wood. for the stock should always be 
first grade and thoroughly seasoned wal- 
nut—preferably English walnut. If it 
is not thoroughly seasoned it will warp 
and crack and suffer in appearance after 


_a month or two of exposure to the air 


and water, and used on a high-power 
rifle it is practically certain to split at 
the grip during the first fifty or one hun- 
dred shots. 

Therefore, money saved in cheap wal- 
nut usually results in the loss of the 
whole outlay, plus any other loss due to 
a delayed or ruined hunting or target- 
shooting trip. This is one case where it 
pays to get the very best material and 
then to have it properly cut out, at- 
tached and finished. 


“T HERE are several general designs 

of stocks that may be selected for 
use on almost any full-size sporting or 
target weapon. 

These are first, the easily obtained and 
nicely checkered and finished standard 
factory-made styles in both standard and 
made-to-order dimensions, so common 

(Continued on page 124) 
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A SPORTSMAN TO HIS SON 


CONCLUDING LETTERS CONCERNING SPORTS AFIELD AND WILD 


LD fellow, you should have been 
with me on a moonlight evening 
just a few days-ago. I had had 
a hard day of it, and was sitting 

on the porch after dinner. The sun 
had set and the moon was _ shining 
brightly. Suddenly my attention was 
attracted to an object moving in the 
pea field about two hundred yards 
from the house, and some forty yards 
from the edge of the woods. At once 
I made it out to be a deer. Understand, 
there was enough afterglow’ with 
the moonlight to render the creature dis- 
tinct at that distance. There was a 
brush-heap on his head, and I thought 1 
could see ragged strips of velvet hanging 
down from the horns when he threw up 
his head. This can be none other than 
our cornfield buck. Certaifily his antlers 
are even bigger than they were last sea- 
son. And he awaits your coming. 

At this time of the year down here the 
bucks are getting pretty lively. All of 
them are rubbing the velvet now; and 
some old forward bucks are almost clean- 
rubbed. I have frequently seen highly 
polished horns taken on September 1, 
the opening day for this county. 

Down at the Maybank Club, a very 
odd thing happened this season; and you, 
being always interested in game condi- 
tions, will be interested to hear about 
this matter. It seems that for many 
years past the hawks have been getting 
decidedly more than their share of quail. 
The club manager announced a bounty 
on hawk heads, any old kind of head. Of 
course every negro hunter for miles 
around got busy with his old iron musket, 
and soon the mighty cannonade began. 
Hundreds of hawks were slaughtered, 
from the—essel imperious one of the 
Cooper’s to the mild-mannered brown- 
whiskered one of the marsh-hawk. Spar- 
row - hawk, goshawks, red - shouldered 
hawks, sharp-shinned hawks, pigeon- 
hawks—a long array of dead they came. 

Since the work was so well done, the 
quail were expected to increase in 
great numbers. But, alas, for expecta- 
tions! The hawks, dead or frightened 
away, gave the preserve over to vermin. 
Rats, minks, mice, raccoons, possums, and 
all other varmints that prey on birds and 
their eggs found Maybank a paradise. 
They attacked the quail as they huddled 
together for the night; they broke up 
the nests and sucked the eggs; they lay 
in ambush for birds feeding apart in the 
daytime. The weasels killed from mere 
wanton desire. As a result of this, when 
the season opened last fall, there was 
hardly a quail on the place. They came 
to me for advice about the matter, and 
I told them the trouble. I told them to 
get the negroes to kill off the varmints, 
and to permit one intelligent white man 
to kill two or three of the worst varieties 
of hawks, if they really seemed to be 
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getting the upper hand. But the cover 
in this country is so dense that hawks 
can really do little with quail; owls, 
working at night, do more harm. Jim 
Taylor found the hollow-home of a. horn- 
ed owl in which there were the heads 
and legs of five freshly killed quail. 
People think an owl is a bird, but I put 
him at the top of the list of varmints. 


- HE quail here on Hampton have come 
through the summer nicely, and I 
know where at least ten covies are 
ranging. Down by the rice field there is 
a covey in which there is one pure albino 
bird. This is the first time that I have 
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known of one’s being on our place. I 
saw it about the end of July. I walked 
into the half-grown covey one day, and 
down a rabbit-path in the broomsedge 
I caught sight of the flashing little fel- 
lows, all 6f the customary soft brown ex- 
cept this exquisite little snowdrop of a 
bird that stole into my sight under some 
heavy dewberry vines, hesitated, saw me, 
and then vanished into the grass. I 
walked on until I came under the shelter 
of some willow bushes on the margin. 
Presently I heard the old mother call 
softly. As I watched I saw the old bird 
hop up on an old birch log. A few tall 
spears of herdsgrass grew up along the 
log, and their cool misty tops now over- 
hung it. The beautiful mother now stood 
under this delicious pink canopy, utter- 
ing her soft, sweet, wild field music. 
Soon the little ones came creeping 
quaintly out of their hiding. One by one 
they gathered like little elves upon the 
mossy log. All were pretty, but the little 
albino held my eye. I have seen it sev- 
eral times since then; it is now almost 
grown, 








OUR brother Tom has been home on 
a visit, and I just “laid out” to give 
the old fellow a fine time. For one thing, 
I never rested until I ran five deer over 
him. I had located this bunch; they 
swam over from Laurel Hill Swamp last 
month during the high water, and they 
never returned. Among them was a 
grand old monarch, two smaller bucks, 
and two does. There must have been 
fawns too, but at this time of the year 
we seldom see them. They are weaned 
now, and their range is very limited. 

Well; Tom and I went down in the 
Little Corner, where I left him on one 
of the best deer-stands in this country, - 
Suddenly, and before I had reached my 
own stand, I heard old Lucy and the 
pups beginning to talk to us about what 
they had found. A moment or two later 
a gun opened fire—dar-dar (calling for 
two). I got a glimpse of the old buck 
with the tall horns sailing away on an 
offshore tack; others followed him—a 
little fleet of white sails. Walking over 
to your brother, I found him just as 
cool as a julep. 

“I want your knife,” he said. ‘“There’s 
the two-snag buck off there. I shot down 
the old_one first, but he got up when I 
shot the second time.” 

We had meanwhile stopped the dogs; 
but now he put them on the trail of the 
old master. Within half a mile we found 
him—dead. I have seen deer in my time, 
but never a finer one than this. He was 
a swamp-bred deer, and his antlers were 
especially massive, inclining somewhat, 
too, to palmation. We got the two bucks 
on our horses and returned home re- 
joicing. 

The way in which your brother shot 
the forky-horn is remarkable; and as it 
is a favorite method of his, I mention it. 
When a deer heads straight for him, or 
nearly so, he lets it pass him; then he 
salutes the buck just back of the ear. We 
use buckshot, of course, and the trick is 
not so difficult as it sounds. I have 
known Tom to do it almost a score of 
times. The particular spot mentioned is 
a deadly one; in fact, old hunters of this 
region claim that the neck is the “cer- 
tainest” place to hit a deer. Your brother 
seems to believe that the bulge behind a 
buck’s ear is the little place where the 
creature lives. 

Tom and I went after bass in the Re- 
serve, and the sport was fine. We caught 
some nineteen one forenoon, and they 
ran up to six pounds. We z!so shot four 
alligators. Every dead ’gator in this 
country is a paid premium on hog-insur- 
ance, and hound-insurance, too; for 
many a fine hunter meets a grim end in 
swimming an alligator-infested lagoon. 
One afternoon we drifted down the river 
in the canoe. Tom insisted on paddling, 
saying that he had done his share of 

(Continued on page 130) 
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FISHING] 


REDFISHING IN FLORIDA WATERS 


THE LIGHT TACKLE ENTHUSIAST WILL FIND EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
TO EXERCISE HIS CRAFT IN THE BAYS WHERE CHANNEL BASS RUN 


O the angler fortunate enough to 
be on the Gulf coast of Florida at 
any time from October to April, 
the channel bass or, as he is lo- 

cally styled, redfish, will be found to fur- 
nish capital sport.. In the bays, where 
these fish usually run from two to ten 
pounds in weight, the light tackle enthu- 
siast will find an excellent opportunity 
to exercise his craft; while in the passes 
and casting from the beaches the surf 
fisherman is fairly sure to take many 
specimens that will weigh from fifteen to 
thirty pounds. 

My first experience with these fish in 
Florida was surf-casting off the eastern 
point of Sanibel Island. I was using 
mullet strips for bait, but as a two hun- 
dred-foot cast only placed my rig in 
about two feet of water I did not feel 
that my chances were of the best; how- 
ever, during the two hours that I waited 
for the Ft. Myers steamer I successfully 
beached two fine redfish of fifteen and 
twenty-six pounds respectively. Natu- 
rally I was much gratified with my suc- 
cess and particularly to learn what fierce 
battles these fish could put up in really 
shoal water. 

Starting at the mouth of the Caloosa- 
hatchee River and extending northward 
nearly to Charlotte Harbor there is a 
vast network of channels and bayous 
winding in and out among the man- 
groves. These receive the tides through 
numerous small inlets, some of which are 
no more than five or six feet wide, and 
except on a very low run of tides simply 
teem with redfish. While the fish of this 
locality run quite small in size, they are 
the most brilliantly-colored redfish that 
I have ever taken, with the possible ex- 
ception of some caught in similar situa- 
tions in Sarasota Bay. They are a deep, 
burnished copper with snowy white bel- 
lies, and a most interesting feature is the 
large number of spots with which many 
of the specimens are adorned. On one 
six-pound fish I counted twenty-nine 
spots, exclusive of the tail spot which is 
so characteristic of the channel bass. 
Fish with from four to ten extra spots 
I found quite frequently. 

Captiva Pass was another ground that 
was a great favorite of mine for reds. 
Some days I would troll by the hour all 
over the pass trying out the different 
grounds, but often when doing this I 
would find the mackerel, trout, jacks and 
groupers so plentiful that the redfish did 
not really get a fair chance at my spoon. 
But there came a day when I hooked and 
boated a beauty of thirty-nine and a half 
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pounds; this pleased me immensely as it 
is most unusual to get redfish of over 
thirty pounds in the pass or bay fishing. 


NE evening I stood on the south 

shore of the pass as the sun was set- 
ting. Off from the beach for more than 
a hundred yards the water was not over 
two feet deep, and through this shoal 
water a large school of redfish was play- 
ing. Casting out among them with an 
underwater plug I started to retreive my 
cast by short jerks. At the second jerk 
a fine fish got fast and after a hard tus- 
sle was beached; this was a typical sand- 


Grouper and redfish 


bar fish and was very pale in color. But 
as I dragged him up on the beach with 
the tints of the dying sunset reflected 
from his burnished side I fully made up 
my mind that a sand-bar redfish was not 
a prize of which any light tackle angler 
need be ashamed. 

While Casey’s Pass, twenty miles 
south of Sarasota, is a much smaller body 
of water, being only about a hundred 
yards wide, the redfish at times congre- 
gate there in great numbers. The fish 
here run smaller in size than at Captiva, 


averaging about five pounds against 
twelve at the latter place; but as they are 
extremely active and can be fished for 
with light bait-casting tackle they fur- 
nish beautiful sport, and are much su- ' 
perior to the larger fish for table use. 

The trolling for reds is good practi- 
cally the whole length of the bay from 
Sarasota to Casey’s Pass; and in addition 
to this there are a few small bayous in 
which it is often possible to take these 
fish on very light tackle. In fact, it was 
in one of these bayous that I finally suc- 
ceeded in capturing some redfish on an 
artificial fly, despite the fact that I had 
frequently been well laughed at for even 
suggesting such a possibility. 


HAVE spent many happy hours 

tramping up and down the beach of 
Casey’s Key gathering shells and other 
treasure trove left by the receding tides; 
but nearly always I would be accompa- 
nied by my surf rod and a bait box well 
supplied with strips of cut mullet; and 
always I would be keeping my weather 
eye open watching the bottom of the 
channel between the beach and the bar. 
For often in this channel I could make 
out dim gray shapes moving sluggishly to 
and fro, and very frequently these shapes 
proved to be redfish. A short cast, a 
few minutes wait, two or three gentle 
“pick-ups,” a savage strike with its en- 
suing tussle, and a coppery warrior, van- 
quished but still game would be dragged 
protestingly upon the beach. Such hours 
can never be forgotten! 

Occasionally these shadows proved to 
be less desirable fish. On one of the days 
that I was indulging in this sport at the 
end of an hour my sole result had been 
five baby hammerhead sharks, and I was 
quitting in disgust, when a large redfish 
suddenly made his appearance no more 
than fifteen feet from the beach. As I 
hurriedly rebaited he turned and paddled 
slowly off shore, but within a minute of 
the time that I made my cast I felt the 
unmistakable “pick-up.” A moment later 
I was listening to the scream of my big 
reel, and watching for the gamy fish to 
come to the surface; this he did almost at 
once, and from then on for more than 
ten minutes, when I beached him, I never 
lost sight of his beautiful coppery form 
as he dashed madly through the limpid 
waters of the Gulf. The five sluggish 
little hammerheads were forgotten, and 
as I stooped and stroked the twenty- 
pound beauty laying on the snow-white 
beach, I thanked the lucky fate that had 
once more put a prize in my possession. 
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HE Tiger is a great, green-eyed ter 
ror of a fighting muscallunge that 
kept me on the hard trail of the 

wilderness for over a month, and 

nearly sent two of us over the foaming 
rim-rapids of the Great Divide. He is 
the Hoodoo of French River. 

Of course you will laugh—every man 
with a keen mind laughs when one talks 
of hoodoos; at least nearly every man. 
But just the same, isn’t there something 
in this hoodoo business, after all? 

I know a keen hunter and good shot. 
I’ve seen him more than once make a 
hundred per cent. record on duck, on 
woodcock and even on the ruffed grouse. 
Yet he simply can’t hit a pheasant. 
... That is to say, he can, once in a 
great while, but always there is some 
sorry episode tagged on to his rare hits, 
Another of my chums has a hoodoo on 
bear. Every other kind of big game 


. comes right to his bag. But bear? Only 


tracks. 

Still another of my outdoor chums is 
hoodooed on tarpon. He gets big’ bags 
of about every fish Florida holds. He 
hooks tarpon after tarpon. One night 
I was with him when he ran down and 
killed a huge one with his motor boat, 
at night. But whenever he hooks a real 
tarpon, something happens—the line 
parts, the hook fouls, a shark gets it, 
or—with a swirl of foam and spray the 
Silver King just shakes his massive jaw 
and spits out the hook. Not yet has this 
man caught a real tarpon. 

Each of these men smile as you smile, 
but underneath the smile I have seen a 
look of bewilderment at times, when the 
hoodoo gets up at clear and deadly 
range, and with a grunt, whirr of wings 
or mighty splash as the case may be, 
midst the “blim, blam, wow, wow of 
eager gun, goes merrily on without leav- 
ing either feather, or fin, tiny drop of 
blood, or fuzz of fur on the trail. But 
let me tell you about the Tiger and the 
Hoodoo of French River. 


OU know the French River? It’s a 

deep, clear green, lazy river that 
rolls from the East into Georgian Bay; 
also it is a little quiet railway station 
and charming village of six cabins, of 
the C.:P. R. located on the river of the 
French, about nine easy hours by train 
north of Toronto. The river curls lazily 
between great rocks and gorges, pine- 
and-spruce-clad. It swells out into lovely 
lakes. It twists quietly around windy 
headlands of bald rock. It foams over 
white-toothed rapids, it turns purple and 
black under weird storm clouds, and 
turns to pale fury under the lashing ot 
a swift gale. It lies there smiling ancl 
alluring, chuckling to itself in tinkling 
laughter under a warm sun, and kissed 
by the fragrant lips of the balsam. 
My first real sight of it was at the 
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We took the trail by canoe 


rapids just below the village. An old, 
gray-haired man was whooping like a 
child at a circus. He had a twenty-five 
pound muscallunge fast on a little bass 
hook and was yelling for help. After 
an hour’s fight he landed his fish, and 
as it broke through the swirl of the 
rapids, heaving up and up above the 
white foam, shaking red-gilled head and 
spike-filled maw in fury, I got the vision 
that sent me on the trail of the Hoodoo 
and the Tiger. 


HE next morning I was out at day- 

light after the mate of the lunge. 
sut being alone I could not handle rap- 
ids and tackle too, so fished in a quiet, 
grass-filled bay. Great thunder clouds 
rolled up, and rain came down in tor- 
rents. Hour after hour I fished, pulling 
in great pike till I had fifteen of them 
the smallest three and the biggest twelve 
pounds . . . but not a lunge in the lot. 

Hardly had I landed, tired and happy 
at my camp on the French, when a jolly 
Canuck hailed the fire, and lifted a big 
gray-blue warrior lunge, just to show 
me... caught right in the bay where 
I had fished all day! Hoodoo? Oh, not 
yet—only fisherman’s luck. 

The next day I was out again, and the 
next and the next—frem dawn to dark; 
happy days by swirl and backwater, on 
rapid’s edge and in silent coves. Rich 
trove of bass and pike I got each day, 
and gave to the eager friends about, but 
stilt no lunze. 

Then Joe came along with his smile 
and his good cheer, Joe Lavoisier, the 
guide of the French. Could Joe show 
me a real musky? He could—he most 
certainly could. And he did, but catch- 
ing him was another story. 

We took the trail, the far trail to 
Gordon’s Bay, by canoe, and day after 
day we drifted over the green water, or 
toiled up grim rapids, camping at night 
at the edge of the forest. 

Deer were plentiful in the ruddy coat 
of summer, usually does with two fawns 
apiece. Loons raised their shrill cry as 
we stole along.. Savage bass struck and 
fought gamely till we had more than we 
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THE HOODOO OF FRENCH RIVER 


HOW A MIGHTY MUSCALLUNGE KEPT TWO FISHERMEN BUSY 





could use. Porcupines were pléntiful, 
One we played with and talked to, herd- 
ing him down to the beach to take his 
photo in the sun—and we paid for it, 
too, at least Joe did, with a dozen quills 
neatly and efficiently stuck half-inch 
deep in his palm. 

One day we ran into a lot of cuck, 
another day we found grouse, tame al- 
most as chickens, in that quiet wiider- 
ness. Again we ran into a loon conven- 
tion, a dozen of them, apparentl) all 
young cocks, holding some sort of meet- 
ing, perhaps a fish convention, and hold- 
ing it with hilarious bachelor’s noise, 
And that day, after toiling up rapid after 
rapid, we saw the Tiger. 


UST where the river breaks into rap- 

ids on the west end of the bay, by the 
so-called canal, where five weary por- 
tages have to be made, we saw him lying 
there, serenely: sucking in the sweet, cool 
water, and dreaming his dream, an 
eighty - pound tiger muscallunge, gray- 
green, red-gilled with his huge jaw un- 
dershot till we could see one or two of 
the great spike teeth protruding. 

We had seen others. before this, a 
twenty-two pounder, caught neatly; a 
ten-pounder that took the little copper 
spoon and shot up in the air at the 
strike, but this—we had seen nothing 
like this in all our trip. 

We had speared at night with flash- 
light and prong, seen huge sturgeon 
lazily swirl away from the light; seen 
packed masses of bass in the tunnel of 
green light poured over the canoe side 
by the lamp; seen huge pike and little 
ones lurking for their prey. But noth- 
ing like this. We could see him clearly, 
every scale and mark and detail, sixty- 
two inches long we made him by careful 
eye measurement as he lay there on the 
surface. We could have speared him or 
shot him without doubt, for there lay 
spear and pistol at hand, but we wanted 
to catch the tiger right and so we qui- 
etly drifted back and held a council of 
war. 

We tried first the big muscallunge 
spoon bought at a famous sporting goods 
house in New York. Oh, so luringly we 
cast it and trolled it along. Not the 
slightest notice did he take of it. We 
put on plugs, red-dotted and wobbling 
like a golliwog. Surely they would 
make him sit up and take notice. Put 
not a ripple or a movement did he make. 

“Funny, ain’t it,” said Joe with a grin. 
But it did not appeal to me as comical, 
as we toiled at paddle, silently circling 
the blue-gray ghost. 

“Try my lucky spoon,” said Joe again 
after we had circled and circled in vain. 
And indeed it seemed a good hunch, ‘or 
Joe’s four-inch soft copper spoon, fish- 
bitten, featherless, disreputable, had 
brought us more strikes than any buit 
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We trolled and 


so lar. 
we cast, using every trick we knew, and 
those are not a few, but not the slightest 


We put it on. 


notice did he take. So we crept to the 
rocks and tried casting over him... . 
Ah, a strike at last! 

The water leaped to foam. Never 
have | seen so vicious a strike in all my 
fishing experience. With a yell I struck 
too, and the line came slack. Not even 
hooked. Then we saw the reason. A 
dore over a foot long hung in the wicked 
naw of the Tiger, a golden dore, wig- 
gling, struggling frantically. The dore 
had risen to the copper spoon, and the 
Tiger had struck at the dore. 

We watched the tragedy silently—till 
the last inch of the fish had disappeared. 
Then we tried again. All day we tried, 
but never a rise. 

You see we had been out two weeks 
now. We had caught scores of fish, seen 
many muskies caught and hooked and 
free hut never yet one real lunge come 
to our gaff. We had this one right un- 
der our eyes and had tried every bait 
the orthodox swear by. We had seen 
the Tiger make his vicious charge right 
under our bait and take the fish that 
should have been ours, but as the. light 
went out of the sky we crept weary and 
happy to our tent. Next day we would 
surely get him. 

That night as: we lay cosily in our 
blankets, with the campfire aglow 
against the spired spruce and pine, we 
planned, and the result of our plan was 
this. The Tiger had refused every arti- 


ficial bait we had, spoon, plug, fly, 


twirler, minnow—all. But he had taken 
adore. So dore we would give him on 
the morrow. 


A * daylight we crept down to a silent 

hack-swirl below the rapids and 
fished for dore. We did not want big 
oncs, only those about a foot long. -—And 
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We saw him lying under the lily-pads serenely sucking in the sweet, cool water 


dore came, lovely golden-hued fish that 
fascinated me. For this was the first 
time I had caught them in any numbers. 
The wall-eyed pike they call him on the 
Susquehanna; the pike perch they call 
him in parts of New York state. Here 
the boys called him by the name of pick- 
erel. But that name means “little pike,” 
and dore is no pike at all. Wall-eye 
might fit him, though it is an unlovely 
name for a lovely thing. His eyes are 
like pearl moon-stones, big, lustrous, 
mysterious, and so set in his sockets 
that when you open his mouth you can 
almost see the eye shining in the jaw 
cavity. Moon-eye or opal-eye he might 
well be called. But dore is the best fit- 
ting. For he is a lovely fish, light-fil- 
tered, gamy, and dipped in old gold. 

So in the backswirl we caught dore, 
two dozen of them, carefully and lov- 
ingly hooked and freed to the tank. 
Then back again we went after the 
Tiger. All that dav we fished with dore. 
We used them on a single hook, we 
trolled with them on a burr of hooks. 
We cast them shrewdly, and we trolled 
them silently from the canoe, but not a 
rise did we get from the Tiger. One 
cub we did hook, a_ twelve-pounder, 
which shot up in the air and shook the 
spray glittering from his jaw. Just a 
cub, and for fear the cub might alarm 
the Tiger we let him get away .. . at 
least Joe explained it so. My private 
belief is that the cub did his own “fade- 
away.” 

In a dreary rain storm we crept si- 
lently home at night, happy and weary 
but more determined than ever to get 
the Tiger. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said Joe, “we'll 
try a small pike to-morrow.” And re- 
membering my past experiences, | 
thought it good medicine, so again dawn 
found us in a little bay after pike. 


We wanted baby pike, a foot long, not 
more, but by the irony of fate we caught 
only big ones. In fifteen catches we had 
not one under five pounds, and two of 
them scaled over ten. Then at last we 
got a baby of fifteen inches. Hooking 
him through his long jaw we dangled 
him overboard near the Tiger’s den. He 
did his part nobly. He swam in the clear 
water. He pulled, he dove and he lay 
there in alluring innocence—the gut 
leader lost in the green water .. . but 
no Tiger. We saw the swirl of his huge 
body; we traced the ripple where he 
struck and swam off with some treasure 
trove, but pike he would not have. 

So we cut up the big pike, a luscious 
p:nk-white steak from the belly, and with 
that wiggling temptingly we fished, but 
neither pike-steak nor live pike, nor pike 
in any other fashion appealed this day 
to the Tiger, and night found us with 
a canoe-load of fine fish which we had 
caught for bait, but which the Tiger 
would not eat. So we ate some our- 
selves. Chowder and filet, bubbling the 
one, and fragrant the other in egg and 
cracker crumbs. Then we lay by the 
fire on a bed of soft wilderness-moss and 
planned again. 

“Try him on _ bass,” ‘grunted Joe. 
“Let’s catch some little, nine-inch bass 
and see if he'll take them.” So again 
the rosy dawn found us after bass. And 
this day we had a real rise from the 
Tiger. 


HERE a little bay, lily-filled, lay 

dreaming in the sun, we fished for 
bass. Half a dozen fighting warriors we 
had, some of them the dusky, tawny 
barred ones. They were a little big for 
the Tiger bait, we thought, yet we strung 
the likeliest one on the string that dan- 
gled over the end of the canoe while we 


(Continued on page 142) 
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THE WOODS IN EARLY MARCH 


HERE is no other season so attractive to the woods 

lover as early March in the forest. If the day be 

a cold and still one the silence is most impressive, 
broken as it is only now and then by the cracking and 
popping of the trees. And if a breeze stirs their mighty 
tops, those limbs that touch seem to groan in agony 
as their icy surfaces rub together in mournful fashion. 
But if the temperature is rising and the sun is bright, 
cheery little woodpeckers rustle and bustle among the 
trees, busily engaged in seeking for a meal in the bark 
of pine or balsam fir, flitting from yellow birch to stately 
basswood, searching among the moss festoons of the 
swamp tamarack or looking into holes and cracks of 
rotting beech and hard maple. 

In the slashes near a lake, where the snow is light 
and feathery, one finds the cosy bed of the great “snow- 
shoe rabbit,” probably just vacated. Crawling under 
snow-laden branches, pushing between leafless maple 
shoots, your snowshoes catching in unseen stubs, you 
make more noise than is good for purposes of observa- 
tion, and perhaps the momentary glimpse you get of 
what seems to be a bit of snow falling off a log may 
indeed be one of these white-garbed fellows flitting away 
to a safer retreat. See how large his tracks are! A\l- 
most as wide, in the soft snow, as those of a deer. It is 
hard to believe they were made by a rabbit until one 
sees the furry pads that in part give him his title. 

Crossing the trail is a shallow groove, as if a sack of 
nreal has been dragged at the end of a rope. No deer’s 
this. Look yonder down the slope. A tree with the 
bark stripped off completely in bands far above the 
ground. These and the tracks in the bottom of the 
groove proclaim the presence of the porcupine. Further 
on appears the trail of a “black cat” making straight up 
the slope toward a hemlock-crowned hill, his hunting 
over, sleep attracting him homeward. 

When a deer trail crosses your path, 
learn one of the hard lessons of the forest. Beyond a 
fallen treetop where the tender branches have been 
snipped off, the single tracks lead straight to a rocky 
slope where there are icicles from the melted snow of 


follow it and 
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the last mild day. Below there in a depression is a 
little ice and the trail shows how the deer crawled down 
on the ice and licked its margin in an endeavor to find 
a few drops of water. No use. The puddle is froze 
solid. Straight to the nearest brook goes the trail, there 
to meander up and down and across, the toe-marks 
showing how the buck tried to find a tiny spot where 
the ice could be broken. Back again to the evergreens 
to a waterless bed. So runs the story through weeks of 
bitter weather. 


On the lake, where the wind-blown snow is crusted, 
appears the trail of a fox, going straight toward a cer- 
tain timbered point, deviating only to circle a stump or 
log where mice tracks promise a meal. There are shallow 
depressions that show that the fox is lean and not heavy 
enough to break through the light crust, but where 
they leave the lake they are deeper, proving that even 
Reynard’s furry paws are not broad enough to bear 
him up. 

The little river alone is not stilled, ice-coated though 
it be, for its softly tinkling voice comes up through its 
deep armor of clear blue ice. 


JOHN H. WALLACE, JR. 
OHN H. WALLACE, Jr., of -Alabama, Conserva- 


tion Commissioner of his state and a prominent 

figure in all national Conservation movements, 
died recently at his home in Montgomery: after a short 
attack of pneumonia. 


Mr. Wallace will be missed and mourned by those 
who knew him, for he had a rare capacity for friend- 
ship and the history of these times will accord him a 
high position among those men who have lived and 
labored that this world might be made a better place 
in which to live and that a “richer heritage be left their 
children. 


John Wallace was first of all a true son of Alabama. 
His devotion to his state and all of her traditions was 
the passion, the moving impulse, of his life. He was 
an accomplished sportsman and was devoted to horse 
and hound and bird dog not only because he had a 
natural love for them but also because they were part 
of the history of the race from which he sprang. He 
was a conservationist because he wanted those things 
to live which were a part of the commonwealth that 
was his and_had been his ancestors and which he would 
have go down safely to his descendants. 

It was John H. Wallace, Jr., who aroused the people 
of Alabama to their duty of conserving their natural 
resources. He wrote the bili that created the Depart- 
ment of Game and Fish for his state and secured its 
passage. He wrote the first adequate laws for the pro- 
tection of its fish and game and labored earnestly until 
he became recognized not only as a pioneer conserva- 
tionist in his native state but as one of the most dis- 
tinguished and efficient conservationists of the country. 


CT A 
TWO SHEEP HUNTERS 


HE past year has been marked by two noteworthy 


captures of wild sheep by American big-game 


hunters. 


In the extreme North, on the Chukotsk Peninsula, 
Siberia, John B. Burnham, President of the American 
Game Protective Association, spent months in searching 
for the almost extinct mountain sheep of that region, 
and succeeded in killing one individual and securing 
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fragmentary but characteristic specimens of several others. 

Just what are the relationships of this sheep will not 
be known until the specimens have received careful 
study. It is, however, the sheep which is just across 
Bering Sea from Dall’s sheep of Northern Alaska; and 
its examination by naturalists may reveal something 
very interesting in its relationship to the sheep of North 
America. 

At the other end: of the line, Charles Sheldon, famous 
as an Alaska explorer, big-game hunter, and a Vice- 
President of the Boone and Crocket Club, secured in 
Sonora, Mexico, about opposite Tiburon Island in the 
Gulf of California, some mountain sheep which are the 
southernmost found on this continent, except those 
on the Peninsula of Lower California. 

Since these sheep have only just been captured, and 
have not been studied, their precise relationship to the 
well-known form found a little further north in the 
United States is not yet known. 

It is an interesting coincidence that. mountain sheep 
so far to the north and at the south end of their range 
and in localities hitherto scientifically unknown, should 
have been killed within the past year by two well-known 
Americans, 


FOREST FIRES AND GAME 


HE statement that forest fires destroy much game 

has always been made, but definite information to 

prove this point has been lacking. It is an indis- 
putable fact that game becomes less abundant with each 
recurring fire, but just what kind and number of game 
animals perish is unknown. An opportunity was afford- 
ed in the spring of 1920 to get information on this source 
of destruction to the wild game of Pennsylvania. 

The spring of 1920 was very dry and many iarge forest 
fires occurred in Pennsylvania. One such fire started on 
June Ist five miles south of Medix Run, in the heart of 
an unexcelled deer country. The men fighting this fire, 
under the direction of Forester Chas. E. Zerby, rescued 
three new-born fawns from the fire near their camp. 
These fawns could barely stand and would surely have 
perished had not their bleats been heard by the fire- 
fighters above the roar and crackle of the flames. All 
three fawns were male deer. From this rescue, occur- 
ring on a limited area near camp, it was estimated that 
fully 100 or more fawns perished within the 5,300-acre 
sweep of the fire. The adult deer could, of course, 
escape. It was predicted at this time that a shortage 
of legal deer killed would be noticed in the season of 
1921, at which time these fawns would be spike-bucks, 
and such was the case. Conferring with the Traveling 
Game Protector, Mr. Wm. C. Kelly, of DuBois, Pa., 
he informs us that while the deer killed in the vicinity 
of the fire showed an increase over past years yet this 
increase was not in keeping with that of the surrounding 
regions. The shortage of spike-bucks was particularly 
noticeable. 

Very few of the smaller game animals escaped. This 
area being a blackened waste, the protective coloration 
of the rabbits and ruffed grouse made them easily dis- 
cernible. On.:y one disheveled rabbit and a grouse hen 
with a lonely chick were seen during the summer follow- 
ing the fire. Immediately after the fire female deer could 
be seen searching for their fawns over the blackened 
ground. One such deer whose fawn had been saved, 
scenting her offspring, came close to camp, “but when 
they carried the fawn to her she ran away, the fawn 
‘ollowing the men back to camp as tame as a kitten. 

Pennsylvania has built up a great hunting-ground and 
under wise protection the game is increasing rapidly. 
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There are only two things that can remove the game. 
The first is to repeal all game laws and the second is 
forest fires. There is little danger of the game becoming 
extinct from either cause if the State continues in its 
present policy. The tools and equipment that would 
have stopped that fire of 1920 have been supplied by 
the Department of Forestry together with other ad- 
vances in forest protection, but it is important that the 
individual hunter or fisherman should use great care 
while in the woods as fires cause enormous damage to 
timber and game. 


FOR BETTER SHOOTING 


ASSAGE of the New-Anthony bill to provide for 
Federal licenses to hunt migratory birds and for 
the establishment of game refuges and public 

shooting grounds for such birds would affect about 
5,000,000 American sportsmen. The bill has been favor- 
ably reported by the Senate committee on public lands 
and surveys. In the House the bill is in the committee 
on agriculture. It provides that each hunter of migra- 
tory birds shall obtain a Federal license, at a cost of $1 
for the season, the licenses to be issued at any post office 
in the United States. Out of the proceeds not less than 
45 per cent. is to be spent by the Government, through a 
proposed Migratory Bird Refuge Commission, in buying 
or renting land suitable for the establishment of migra- 
tory game bird refuges which would serve as breeding 
and feeding places for birds during the period of their 
flight north, or the close season, and as public shooting 
grounds during the open season. An additional 45 per 
cent. will be used for the enforcement of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act and the Lacey Act and the remaining 
10 per cent. for expenses in issuing licenses and other 
administrative expenses. 

The bill provides that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall be chairman of the Commission, and that other 
members shall be the Attorney-General, the Postmaster 
General, and two members of each House of Congress. 
Rules and regulations governing the administration of 
the proposed refuges would be placed in the hands of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The proposed measure 
does not in any way gbviate the necessity of procuring 
a State hunting license. Write to your Congressman 
and tell him that you favor this bill as it will make better 
shooting for you and your sons. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK GAME 
EPORTS from the Yellowstone Park up to the 


middle of January, tell of a reasonably mild winter 

there, and it is said that all the wild animals are 
wintering well. The autumn was open and the elk and 
deer did not go out during the hunting season, so that 
the number killed—on the north and east sides of the 
park, at least, was very small. 

During the last few weeks, a few elk have gone over 
the line; but the Montana State Game Warden has sta- 
tioned some very efficient men just outside the park, 
while the United States Forest Service is cooperating 
with ‘these state wardens to protect the game. 

Since the close of the open season, a few cases have 
been made known of illegal killing just outside the 
park. But in most of these cases, those guilty of break- 
ing the law have been apprehended and tried, and fines 
ranging from $25 to $250 each were imposed for the 
violation of the law. 

This is an unusual state of things for Montana and 
speaks well for the officials who have been appointed 
to enforce the new game law. 
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RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD 


VERY angler feels quite sure that 

he can tell a Rainbow trout from 

a Steelhead, but not all anglers 

make the same distinctions. Some 
depend upon the shape of the tail, others 
upon the length of the head or snout, 
others upon the color of the body, while 
still others consider more deeply-seated 
characters such as the color or the flesh. 
Sometimes a learned judge on the bench 
admits the value of this last-mentioned 
character and hands down the court's 
verdict accordingly, as was shown in a 
recent case in a certain county in Cali- 
fornia. 

A man was arrested by the State Fish 
and Game Commission and charged with 
having caught a Steelhead trout out of 
season. He was haled into court. The 
fish he had caught and which was found 
in his possession was produced in court 
by the plaintiff whose expert identified 
it as a Steelhead. The defendant’s at- 
torney denied that it was a Steelhead, 
and called his expert who said: “It is 
a very easy matter to determine whether 
this fish is a Steelhead. The flesh or 
meat of the Steelhead is always green in 
color. If, upon cutting open this fish, 
we find that the meat is green, it is a 
Steelhead; if it is not green, it is not a 
Steelhead. I will now cut into this fish 
so as to expose the flesh and your honor 
can decide.” “It’s pink, bigosh,” ex- 
claimed the court. “There ain’t no green 
in it. It ain’t no Steelhead. The case is 
dismissed !” 

Perhaps the most perplexing question 
discussed by anglers is that concerning 
the distinctness or identity of the Steel- 
head and Rainbow trout. The question 
has been a difficult one for ichthyologists 
as well. Are they two separate, dis- 
tinct, and perfectly good species? or are 
they one and the same thing? Are rain- 
bows simply those individuals of the spe- 
cies which have never gone down to the 
sea, but have remained in the freshwater 
streams where they were hatched, and 
where they take on brighter colors? And 
are Steelheads, by the same token, merely 
those individuals that have the wander- 
lust and go down to the salt sea in which 
they live for a time, growing large and 
taking on less rich but more silvery col- 
ors, and then, as the spawning time ap- 
proaches, return to the freshwater 
streams to deposit their eggs? This is 
a question that has been discussed by 
ichthyologists, anglers and fish-culturists 
for many years, and even yet not all are 
agreed as to what the answer is. 

The Steelhead was originally described 
in 1836 by Sir John Richardson in his 
great work “Fauna Boreali-Americana.” 
The specimen upon which he based his 
description came from the Columbia 
River at Fort Vancouver. He named the 
supposed new species Salmo gairdneri in 





honor of Dr. Gairdner, the Hudson Bay 
Company’s physician at Fort Vancouver, 
whom Richardson speaks of as “an able 
and promising young naturalist.” 

The original rainbow trout was de- 
scribed nineteen years later (March 19, 
1855) by Dr. William P. Gibbons -of 
San Francisco, one of the founders of 
the California Academy of Sciences. 
Dr. Gibbons based his description, on 
three small specimens each about five 
inches long and “evidently young fish ob- 
tained by Mr. Nevins from the San 
Leandro Creek,” probably not far from 
the present village of San Leandro, Ala- 
meda County. He called the supposed 
new species Salmo iridea, which, trans- 
lated into English, gave the fish a very 
appropriate vernacular name, Rainbow 
Trout. 

Trout are known to occur in practi- 
cally all the small streams tributary to 
San Francisco Bay, and they all seem to 
be identical with the trout of San Lean- 
dro Creek, which is now known. to be 
identical with the Steelhead of thé Cali- 
fornia coast. Whether.this Steelhead is 
the same species as that of the Columbia 
River, described by Richardson under the 
name Salmo gairdneri, is not certain. It 
has always been assumed that they are 
identical, but it is only an assumption, 
as no direct comparison of adequate ma- 
terial has apparently ever been made. 
If they are one and the same species, 
then the correct name of the Rainbow 
Trout of our coastal streams is Salmo 
gairdneri, that name having priority over 
Salmo irideus of Gibbons. 

But there are other kinds of Rainbow 
Trout in California. Indeed, the Rain- 
bow of fish-culturists and most anglers 
is not the little fish of our coastal streams 
but the magnificent, brightly-colored 
species of the McCloud, which Dr. Jor- 
dan described in 1894 under the name 
Salmo: shasta. 

This species has considerably smaller 
scales than the San Leandro fish, there 
being about 145 in the lateral line of the 
former, while in the latter there are 
only about 130. 


The Shasta Trout is the Rainbow 


Trout of fish-culturists; it is the species 





Top and bottom views of left hind foot 
of fox squirrel having eight toes 





which has been most extensively propa- 
gated and which, under the name “Rain- 
bow Trout,” has been most widely dis- 
tributed by State and Federal agencies. 
It is the species most often caught by, 
and best known to the anglers. It is the 
Rainbow of the angler and the fish-culti- 
rists, and it is entirely distinct from the 
Steelhead. 

Summing up the matter, the following 
is probably a fair statement of the pres- 
ent views of the experts regarding the 
Steelhead-Rainbow problem: 


1. If the Steelhead of the California 
coast is identical with the Steelhead of 
the Columbia River, its proper scientific 
name is Salmo gairdneri. 

2. The Steelhead of the California 
coast is identical with the Rainbow of 
the California coastal streams, and, if 
distinct from the Columbia Steelhead (as 
I believe it is), it must bear the name 
given to it by Gibbons, Salmo irideus. 

3. The Rainbow of fish-culturists and 
most anglers is the Shasta Rainbow, 
which is very distinct from the Steelhead. 

The anglers who visit our coastal 
streams, from Eel River on the north to 
the Ventura on the south, may continuc 
to catch Steelheads, while those who go 
inland and fish 17f the upper Sacramento 
and its tributaries will, it is hoped, con- 
tinue to fill their creels with the legal 
limit of the Shasta Rainbow which, para- 
phrazing good Dr. Henshall’s felicitous 
appraisement of the black bass, is, “inch 
for inch and pound for pound, the gamest 
trout that swims.” 

B. W. EverMAnn, 
California. 


TWO FEET IN ONE 


Wns hunting in Lawrence County, 
Indiana, recently, Ralph Meyncke 
of Tipton, Indiana, shot a fox-squirrel 
whose left hind foot had eight perfect 
toes or two perfectly developed feet in 
one. 


The squirrel was normal in every other 
respect, except the one large foot. 
Often squirrels are caught which have 
an extra toe on each foot, but a squirrel 
with two perfect feet on one leg is very 
unusual. Many old hunters who hunted 
in the days when squirrels were more nu 
merous than they are to-day, say that 
they never saw a foot like this one. 


Mr. Meyncke noticed that when he 
shot the squirrel out of the tree, he came 
to earth on his feet and climbed the 
nearest tree with unusual activity and 
gracefulness. Later, when cleaning the 
squirrel, the hunter believed it was this 
extra foot that aided him in his aerial 
stunts. 

GRETCHEN Dye, 


Indiana. 
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ROBIN HOMES 


NE of my most delightful bird ex- 

periences was in connection with a 
pair of robins that built a nest in the 
main crotch of an ash-leaved maple that 
stood beside the walk in front of the 
house. Here the birds built their nest 
and reared their young but three feet 
from the heads of pedestrians passing by 
at all times of the day. As soon as the 
little birds were hatched the parent birds 
‘ould be seen on the lawn and in the 
garden looking for food for their ever- 
hungry babies. It used to amuse me to 
sec them discover an earthworm, seize 
it, and with all their strength pull it 
from the ground and then calmly gather 
it in a compact mass of coils and carry 
it to the nest. How anxiously they fol- 
lowed me when I-was at work in the 
garden ready to seize each worm or grub 
uncovered. 

| chanced one day to be splitting some 
jack pine wood in which there were 
many white grubs. These the birds soon 
discovered and then all other food was 
discarded. That was a dainty baby food 
that could not be beat. How the birds 
waited and watched for each new grub 
anf how they hurried to and from the 
nest. They. became so tame that they 
soon took grubs from my shoe when 
placed there. I worked a little each day 
to accommodate the birds and they, as 
may be surmised, were always on hand 
until after the young birds had left the 
nest. Then I missed them and I had 
lost some of my most intimate bird 
friends, 

This year my acquaintance has been 
larger than usual. I carefully observed 
approximately twenty-five nests for a 
period of twelve weeks, all of them 
being within a mile of each other and 
all but a few rods from the banks of 
the same creek. Four of the nests were 
built on the projecting parts of build- 
ings, one on ‘the ragged top of a wil- 
low stump, one on the dead branch of 
a broken-down tree, two in vines, and 
the bulk of the remainder in thorn trees. 
These trees make ideal bird homes and 
the birds are quick. to see and pick the 
best places. One nest was at least thirty 
fect from the ground, while the one on 


a 


The bird on the left is a cross between a hen Chinese pheasant and a Leghorn cock. 








Robin nest. in crotch of tree 


the branch of the fallen tree was but a 
“ttle over a foot from the ground. The 
greater part of the nests, however, were 
from four to ten feet from the ground 
and were in or near the main crotch of 
some tree. Atvin M. PErerson, 
Wisconsin. 


PHEASANTS AND DOMESTIC 
FOWLS 


N the coverts of the Inland Empire, 
that wide stretch of valley, field and 
foothill surrounding Spokane, Wash., the 
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Chinese pheasant has found a habitat to 
his liking. With abbreviated shooting 
seasons, some winter feeding and ad- 
mirably enforced protection, this magni- 
ficent oriental game bird has increased 
vastly and promises to much more than 
hold its own. The season of 1921 saw 
splendid pheasant shooting. 

In the Spokane country the brilliantly 
plumaged male birds are wont to flock 
together in the denser coverts. The drab 
females, on the contrary, show a decided 
predilection for the farmyards and it is 
a very ordinary incident to see a dozen 
of them feeding with the domestic fowls. 
And thereby hangs a tale. 

Last season reports came .o hand that 
white birds had been seen in coveys of 
Chinese pheasants. The report persisted . 
this year and came from widely separ- 
ated points. Game wardens stated they 
had seen as many as three or four white 
specimens in a single covey, that ap- 
parently they were as large, as wild, as 
strong on the wing and more or less 
similar in build to the ordinary pheasant. 

When the season opened several of the 
freak “Chinamen” were killed and close 
examination points to the fact that the 
white birds are the result of barnyard 
liaisons between hen pheasants and leg- 
horn cocks. Brilliant crimson coloring 
around the eyes and the characteristic 
tail are about the only points in common 
between the pheasant cock and his hybrid 
brother. The cross has been discovered 
more or less generally throughout the 
district and has created considerable in- 
terest among sportsmen. 

R. A. Laird, secretary of the Spokane 
(Washington) News Bureau, has fur- 
nished the accompanying photograph. 
We quote further details from a letter 
received from Mr. Laird: 

“Early in the season it was noted in 
various parts of the Spokane country 
that several flocks of “Chinamen” con- 
tained white birds. The season nad not 
advanced very far before several of 
these birds were shot and the mystery 
was solved. They have so many of the 
ear-marks of the Leghorn chicken that 
the birds are unquestionably hybrids. 
During the winter the cocks flock by 
themselves and are quite wild. On the 

(Continued on page 130) 











The one on the right is a male pheasant 















TANNING BUCKSKIN 


[NX thumbing the pages of an old Journal 
kept by me while spending a year 
among the Indians and trappers of 
Northern Ontario in 1899-1900 I came 
across the following directions, given 
me at the time by the Indians, for tan- 


ning buckskin “indian fashion,” and 
which I used with great success. It 
may be of interest to the readers of 


ForEsT AND STREAM: 

Put the hide hair side up in a basin of 
milk warm water; nothing else; cover, 
and allow- to stand at this temperature 
(not warmer) for three days. This is to 
raise the grain and loosen the hair. 
After this, grain the hide. The Indians 
use a white birch pole about cight fect 
long and six to eight inches in diam- 
eter; they remove the bark for two 
feet or so, leaving the wood perfectly 
smooth. The hide is stretched tight over 
this pole; then with one end of pole on 
the ground and the other against the 
breast, they shave from them, with a 
graining knife, running the knife under 
both hair and grain. This is a slow and 
particular piece of work. 





SECTION THROUGH 
POR FRAME 


After graining, put back in basin flesh 
side up, and cover with the suds of 
yellow soap, luke or milk warm as be- 
fore and leave for two or three days 
longer. You are then enabled to remove 
all flesh from the hide, with ease. Then 


pull and stretch the hide until it is dry. 
Put back in a fresh suds at same temper- 
ature for two or three days longer. 
and work the hide at 


Pull 


intervals for a 









E are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to 
make this department worthy of 
his name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with guainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camp- 
ing and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[EDITOR. ] 













couple days, until it is dry and soft. 
Then dip in tanners’ oil, and put it back 
in the suds again for two days. Re- 
move the hide, and pull and work 


until it is dry and soft. If hard spots 
are left, rub oil on them and put back in 
the suds and repeat the process of pul- 
ling and working until soft. 

After the tanning is completed and 
the hide is thoroughly dry, smoke it to 
give it the color desired; this is done 
by sewing it up into the form of a bag, 
with one end open. Burn rotten birch 
or dry cedar punk, and direct the fairly- 
cooled smoke into the hide. 

A rather tedious process, but well jus- 
tified by the superior results obtained. 

C. C. Boax, 
Nevada. 


A SNOWSHOE KINK 


NOTE an article in Nessmuk’s Camp 

Fire regarding the use of snowshoes 
in which the writer advises against the 
use of heels on footwear. 

If one must use shoes with heels in 
snowshoeing let him try this plan: 

Get a piece of leather from the har- 
ness shop, five inches by six inches, 
round the ¢orners off, have the harness 
man punch three holes on each side and 
three on each end large enough to ‘draw 
a rawhide thong through and lace*it?on 
to the snowshoe, smooth side up, length- 
ways of the shoe, so that your heel will 
strike about the middle of the leather: 

T have had these kind of leathers on 
my snowshoes for ten years and have 
worn all kinds of heels and’ no heéls, 
and my snowshoes do not sag under 
the heels now. F, G. Tuomas, 

New York. 
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LOCK FOR CAMP DOOR 


HERE are thousands of campers 
who leave their camps and cabins, 
as they believe, securely locked for the 
winter only to find in the spring that 
the doors and windows have been forced 
during their absence and the contents 
stolen or badly injured. It is a simple 
matter to bar the windows, but to suc- 
cessfully bar the door and yet be able to 
admit yourself when you wish to is 
another matter. With that in mind a 
camper of the writer’s acquaintance de- 
vised this secret lock herein described. 
All the locking is-done on the inaide 
of the house, and he alone knows the 
secret of unlocking it from the outside. 
The only way for an outsider to gain 
admittance is to smash down the door 
entirely—a thing not likely to be done. 
The first requisite is a heavy iron bar 
about 10 inches longer than the width 
of the door. Something about 2 inches 
wide by 34 inches thick should stand the 
strain of any assault. Drill a '%4-inch 
hole in one end and saw a slot % inch 
long by 5% inch wide in the other. 


Pivot 
the bar to the left side. of the door 


© LARGE 
MEAD 


oO 


WELDED EYE 


oo’ 


DETAIL OF 
BOLT _ 





WEIGHT 


SHOW/VE OPERATION OF LOCK 


frame so that when it lies horizontally 
across the door the lock will be hidden 
behind‘it. Use a long bolt for the pivot 


“which will go clear through the frame 
‘end bolt on the inside. 


Lov the hasp horizontally across the 
door and mark the shape of the slot on 
the opposite door frame. Then drill two 
5Z-inch holes through the frame and 
ream out, making a flat hole about 1% 
inches wide by 3% inch high. 

Next—have your blacksmith mak: 
a bolt of %-inch round iron with a large 
flat head on one end and an eye welded 
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at the other (see sketch). This is used 
for the lock. The eye should be just 
small enough to pass through the hole 
in the frame, and the shank long enough 
so that when the hasp is in position and 
he bolt head against it, the eye will pro- 
ject out on the inside of the frame. 
This measurement, of course, depends 
upon the thickness of the door frame. 


Now gét three large screw eyes and 
screw them on the inside of the door 
frame, two of them straddling the hole 
above and below, and the third about six 
inches above the hole. These must be in 
line and are guides for the steel rod 
which is used to lock the bolt in position. 
Make an eye in the top end of this 
rod through which is fastened a strong 
cord or, better still, a length of small 
flexible wire rope. The rod should be 
long enough to go through the two lower 
screw-eyes and the bolt-eye when the 


cye rests on the upper screw-eye. Two 
paar * 
<£ORD 
JAM 
Door, 





AOLE THRU 
DOOR FRAME 


GUIDE 


VIEW OF LOCK 
W_INS/IDE 


wooden strips act as guides for the bolt- 
eve and are fastened to each side of 
the hole as shown. 

Lead the cord through a small pulley 
above the rod and then down by a sec- 
ond one through the floor close to the 
sill and allow it to hang—with a small 
weight on it—under the house and _ be- 
hind the lattice work or other hiding 
place. The weight on the cord should 
he enough to raise the rod out of the 
eyes and release the bolt. 








To lock—set hasp .in position—push 
the- bolt through and drop the rod in 
place. To unlock—pull on the cord 





ARRANGEMENT OUTS/DE OF 
Doar 





which raises the rod and releases the 
holt which can then be pulled out. 
L. B. Rosstns, 
Mass. 


HOW TO START A FIRE 
WITH ICE 


HE inventor of the Both Eyes Open 

gun sight, of Lewisport, Kentucky, 
is passing this along to the readers of 
FOREST AND STREAM, with the view of 
furthering information for fire-startine 
to off-stand starvation or freezing to 
death when lost or delayed in a wilder- 
ness without matches or the means for 
starting a fire: 

“One day in mid-winter, while out for 
ducks on the Indiana side of the Ohio 
at this point, I was forced by the river's 
wildness to remain on Corn Island, 
which was but a small piece of land at 
this time, owing to the high water. The 
white-caps were rolling too high and 
threatening to attempt a crossing in my 
small boat, and there was no escape save 
through several miles of over-flowed 
hottom land back to the hills, so I de- 
cided to remain on the island until the 
wind and waves subsided. 

Fire wood was plentiful but I had no 
matches, and had never been successful 
in starting a fire with smokeless powder 
—not since the days of “black” had I 
been able to make a fire with the shot- 
gun. Mr. Recktenwalt’s letter, just 
read, in your January issue, telling how 
one may do it, is new and interesting to 
me. Of course, smokeless powder un- 
confined -would burn slowly enough to 
start a fire but the idea had never oc- 
curred to me. I searched my pockets 
many times for a match in.vain. I tried 
several shells into perfectly dry bunches 
of grass and then remembered that it 
had occurred to me some time before 
that it would be possible to make a-lens 
of ice the same ‘as a reading glass and 
start a, fie with the assistance of the 
rays of the sun. 
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Fortunately, I found a clear piece of 
ice about three-eighths of an inch in 
thickness. With my pocket knife I cut 
a disk about three inches in diameter, 
then trimmed it as nearly as I could 
to represent a double-convex’ lens, or 
reading glass, leaving its thickness about 
three-eighths of an inch in the center 
and tapering both sides to a straight 
thin edge. At first it did not concen- 
trate the rays to a good focal point. I 


thought its surface perhaps was too 
rough. Taking it between the palms of 


my hands I made circular movements 
back and forth, and this heating of its 
surface quickly formed it into a lens 
good enough for starting a fire, which 
it did so quickly I was astonished. 
E. E. Grecory, 
New York. 


A RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 


NIFTY little tool for holding a 
safety razor blade, which is more 
than handy in cutting canvas, leather, 
ripping stitches, ete., can easily he made 
from either thin hard wood (pieces of a 
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cigar box are about the right thickness 
and will do) or thin sheet iron, as shown 
in the drawings. 

Cut out a piece shaped as in Fig. “A” 
in which “a-a” are two thin pegs driven 
through and extending about a sixteenth 
of an inch on one side, and “b” matches 
the center hole of an ordinary wafer- 
cdged safety razor blade, as shown in 
Fig. “C.” Next cut out a piece shaped 
as “B,” in which “b” fits over “b” of 
Fig. “A,” with upper edge fitting snug 
against pegs “a-a,”’ and lower edges of 
the two pieces “A” and “B” matching. 

To assemble, place a razor blade on 
“A” with the upper. edge of the blade 


(Continued on page 130) 
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TURKEY LOVE 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 

[N the depths of a tidewater Virginia 
forest, a wild turkey hen had made 

her nest under the close-hanging 

branches of a sturdy holly tree. Her 

clutch had been laid and she had been 


brooding over her speckled eggs for. 


three weeks, only leaving the nest at 
such intervals as would allow her to 
find necessary food. Ten fine chicks 
were the reward for her patient waiting, 
and the proud mother cared for them 
well all through the spring, summer and 
early fall, although there were only eight 
youngsters under her care when the 
leaves began to turn, for two of the 
chicks had died soon after they had left 
the nest. 

When the sturdy brood had grown to 
the size that their sexes could be distin- 
guished, the mother hen began to notice 
the remarkably handsome appearance of 
one of the young gobblers, a bird which 
had grown steadily into masculine 
beauty and strength, showing larger size, 
more brilliant plumage and a greater 
spirit than his three brothers. Naturally 
the fond mother fairly worshipped this 
particular son, who soon became the very 
pride of her heart, for he was indeed a 
perfect specimen of his breed. 

The forest in which the wild brood 
was hatched and later on, grew to ma- 
turity, was the woodlands of the Wil- 
ton Plantation. Broad fields came right 
up to the borders of the wood. Way 
down across the fields, was the manor 
house set in a beautiful shady lawn that 
ran full to the bank of the broad river 
which flowed along in lazy manner to the 
ocean. The mistress of the manor prided 
herself on her handsome flock of bronze 
turkeys, and each succeeding season one 
could see these domestic birds ranging 
over the fields, even to the edges of the 
great body of woods. 

On this particular year, among the 
flock, was a most beautiful, young hen, 
the very personification of turkey grace- 
fulness and fascination. It might have 
been noticed that the gobblers among the 
bronze flock often glanced at this hen, 
as the nreeding season approached and 
two of them were especially impressed 
with her charms. 

One bright winter day it so happened 
that the wild flock came out to the very 
edge of the woods, where they began 
to scratch under a big oak tree for 
acorns that the matted leaves now cov- 
ered. The domestic flock having ranged 
far from their ordinary run, sighted and, 
later on, joined their wild cousins. After 
much confab in the turkey language, 
both began to fill their capacious craws 
with the acorns. Thus it was that the 
handsome wild gobbler and the beautiful 
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domestic hen met for the first time, fal- 
ling very much in love with each other 
at once. What a very attractive picture 
these two young creatures presented as 
the wild gobbler drew himself to his full 
height and strutted near to his newly- 
found charmer, while she, with apparent 
demureness hardly noticed his attentions. 

The mating season was on. The great 
flocks of wild ducks and geese had left 
the broad river marshes and commenced 
their long flight to their far-off Northern 
breeding grounds; the blue birds had 
come, and the old “$@ach trees in the 
manor house orchardsfad bloomed out in 
full. There were new-born colts in the 
paddock, where the tender young shoots 
of grass were showing their pointed 
spires through the grey sod of the past 
winter, and there were quite a lot of 
white fleecy arrivals in the flock of fine 
Shropshire sheep that used the South 
pasture field on the old plantation. So 
all nature was telling the story to those 
who knew. 

Among the children of nature, many 
a bride is won at the point of beak, 
claws, hoof, teeth or horns, according to 
the breed and their mode of fighting, so 
as soon as the wild gobbler showed his 
ardent admiration for the beautiful do- 
mestic hen, he had trouble on his hands. 
First, a cousin of hers belonging to the 
flock of bronzes showed his sentiments 
by rushing at the wild bird. “Greek met 
Greek” in a veritable “tug of war” as 
these two lusty fellows fought with beak 
and claws and strong wings. The battle 
lasted for twenty minutes or more, then 
the bronze turkey backed off, a well- 
thrashed and disappointed aspirant for 
the love of his fair cousin, who with 
feminine dissimulation, seemed to take 
but little interest in either his defeat or 
in the victory of the other suitor. 


There was a great gobbling and fus- 
sing around among the two flocks while 
the would-be champions were testing 
their might in the lists of love, but when 
the wild bird chased his defeated antag- 
onist back to the flock of bronzes, and 
turned with a feeling of exaltation to 
his inamorata, all the other birds, hoth 
wild and domestic, watched with © in- 
tense interest the outcome of the affair. 
Approaching his loved one, the hand- 
some bird of the wood strutted up close 
to the beautiful comestic hen. Some- 
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thing was said in the turkey language 
of love, the notes of which were charged 
with deep meaning, for when the two 
flocks separated for their respective 
roosting places, the young champion es- 
corted his’ newly won bride down 
through the great woods to the foot of 
a wide-spreading oak, and soon the happy 
pair were roosting side-by-side on one 
of the limbs far up above the ground, 
while they were lulled to sleep by the 
soft night wind which went whispering 
through the forest, and over the broad 
fields as well as across the great river 
marshes, telling the old, old story that 
renews itself each season. 
J. M. Bett, 


Virginia. 


THE LONG SLEDS 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


ILES and miles of silent snow- 

wrapped forest. Hardly a sound 
save the snapping of some bough riven 
by the frost; tracks aplenty yet never a 
sight of a living thing for many. a weary 
league. Lake and lakelet, river and 
stream, lie as though dead, covered by 
a spotless mantle that reflects the rays 
of a low sun by day and the flashing 
beams of the aurora by night! 


Canada’s northland now wears its win- 
ter garb—calm, beautiful, awe-inspiring. 
Surely, Nox, the God of Death reigns 
here. Man cannot bend this stern coun- 
try to his will, cannot force these grim 
rocks, these interminable muskegs, these 
unending forests, to yield him a living. 

On the contrary, the Indian finds him- 
self perfectly at home herein. Self-suffi- 
cient, independent, knowing as by in- 
stinct where the real dangers lurk, con- 
temptuously indifferent to those that the 
over-wrought imagination of the strayer 
from civilization conjures up, the trapper 
feels safer in the wilderness than in the 
haunts of men. 

And at this particular season thou- 
sands of silent, alert, hunters are making 
their way to the outposts of the fur 
trader. There must be ‘faces anxiously 
awaited that will be missing; thin ice. 
accident by flood or field, may halt the 
most experienced, yet the hazard is no 
greater, perhaps, than those the city man 
has to face daily. 

Mark that beaten trail! No snow ha: 
fallen since it was made, hence, some- 
one must have passed since daybreak 
when the night’s sprinkling ceased. Here 
is the track of a snowshoe, pitted by the 
print of many a husky paw, all ironed 
out by the pressure of a heavily-laden 
toboggan. 

By forcing the pace a bit we may yet 
catch up with the voyageur when he 
next stops to “boil the kettle,” something 
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no Indian omits for many hours in cold 
weather unless the pitsnargan holds none 
of the precious leaf. He may be halted, 
even, at this moment, for far ahead is 
a bluff where wood, water, and some 
measure of shelter are promised. 

It is as we thought. By the fire stands 
Moonias, The Stranger, so-called because 
his parents came originally from the 
home of another band. Tall, perfectly 
proportioned, with the proud, reserved 
carriage of the savage unspoiled, Moon- 
jas is not unlike the Indian Fenimore 
Cooper knew, but which it is now the 
fashion to scoff at. Here we have a man 
able to survive whére the weaklings of 
civilization would weep their poor lives 
away. To him nature is as an open book 
which he can read at sight and even in 
a dim light. Not a track but tells what 
mide it, when it was made, and why it 
was made. A few blood-stained feathers 
speak of a midnight tragedy, wherein a 
grouse had been the victim of the horned 
«1; that broad, wallowing, furrow, with 
duck-like foot prints, shows where an 
otter passed from air-hole to rapid; each 
s\.amp is criss-crossed by the tracks of 
rabbit, and in not a few the neat im- 
print of the fox’s pad tells that he, too, 
is a-hunting. 

When Moonias boils the water for 
his tea, fries his slice of mess pork, of 
which, by the bye, but a morsel now 
remains since he is headed homeward, 
and of the rich, sustaining food the 
winter traveler rarely has an over-sup- 
ply, his magnificent, wolfish train lie ex- 
tended, their great, fierce eyes fixed on 
the frying pan, though well they know its 
contents is not for them. . The toboggan 
piled high with the autiimn’s catch of fur, 
shows the cunning hand of a master 
packer, nothing short of an immersion 
in some lake or stream could hurt its 
precious freight, tarpaulin-covered and 
thong-bound as it is. And Moonias does 
well to pack with cate, for that rough 
sled carries furs that_even at the outly- 
ing post will be worth a thousand good 
dollars, and in London or Paris the ran- 
som of a prince. 

Between dawn and dark there are but 
few hours these winter days, so Moonias 
loses little time over his nooning. With 
a strident “Mush!” the train is started, 
and smoking a pipe of mixed Hudson 
Bay plug and kinnikinic, Moonias swings 
along ahead: of his dogs, as untiringly 
as when he left his camp under the 
morning star. 

Some days hence he will have ended 
his journey—the long trail will lie be- 
hind him; he, will greet unemotionally, 
hut purchance as feelingly as more de- 
monstrative men, those of his own flesh 
wid blood. The beautiful furs will be 
traded for ammunition, white-man’s food, 
foolish things for the squaw, and sweets 
for the youngsters; then, after a season 
spent idly in wigwam or teepee, Moonias 
will again harness the train and start 
out for the spring hunt, not to return 
until’ June, when bear; the last to fail, 
becomes unprime. 


Cuarces A. Bramse, 
Canada. 
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GAME IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


Dear Forest and Stream: . 


E have a great game-country here. 


¥ During a ten-days’ hunt north of 
Ashcroft we saw 34 moose, and prob- 
ably 100 caribou. It rained about 
all the time we were out but we could 
have shot a moose every day. We got 
one good one and a caribou and saw 
several grizzlies and traces of other ones 
but did not hunt them. The country has 
never been hunted to any extent and 
owing to the game never having been 
disturbed, we were able to get quite close 
to a good many moose, as long as they 
did not wind us or did not see us on 
foot. 

There are plenty of deer, goat and 
birds in this country, and there is great 
fly-fishing in some of the streams and 


lakes. E. S. Knicur. B.C. 
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couldn’t scare up anything but a stray 
cow or two. 

The weather began to grow colder the 
first week in November and we had a 
few snow flurries which didn’t help us 
much, as we figured the moose would 
begin to run. Moreover, the creeks be- 
gan to get crusty and by the 10th were 
frozen over. Then, to make matters 
worse, the big snow came. Every time 
you brushed against a spruce or a bal- 
sam you had a neckful of the stuff poets 
rave about. 

About this time Mag and I began to 
grow tired of partridge and venison, so 
we held an indignation meeting to de- 
cide where to extend our lines of attack, 
but we couldn’t arrive at any conclusion. 
Mac was in favor of going north up the 
bay to salt spring country, and I held 
out for the old burn south, mentioning 
casually that shooting game at a salt- 
lick was too much like buying wheat on 





Photo by Marcus Bailey 
Bull moose surprised on small lake in British Columbia 


MOOSE ON THE NIPIGON 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 
]* seems that moose-hunting is some- 
what like playing poker in a smoking 
car—getting your game depends a lot 
upon whose deal it is. True, you can’t 
bluff a moose, but if you hold two aces, 
draw a third and keep an eye on your 
cards, you will probably have some 
“luck.” In other words, you may rate 
your skill and your gun pretty high, but 
unless you are a born woodsman, your 
chances of bringing in a head lie mostly 
with your guide. Personally, I don’t 
claim to be a big game hunter, but I 
have done a bit of it and intend to do 
more providing the exchequer holds out 
until’ next fall. 

However, to bear out the statement 
that the guide means much to the hun- 
ter, I want to go into a little detail. I 
spent a few months in the Nipigon coun- 
try in Ontario last fall and. naturally 
stayed: long enough to bother the deer 
and moose. My friend “Mac” and I 
made several trips after the big fellows 
and about the last of October we brought 
back some venison. It seemed as though 


our experience with bull moose was of 
no avail up there in the hills. We tried 
every tactic we knew, and then blamed 
ourselves 


everything but when we 


a declining market—all you had to have 
was a loose conscience. _ But one day. I 
went in to meet the “Muskeg Limited” 
from Port Arthur and saw an Indian 
whom I knew was an expert on the ques- 
tion. I said, “Joe, can you take Mac 
and me to the moose?” It was a lead- 
ing question all right, for the answer I 
got was “Aha.” So I made the arrange- 
ments to spend four days in the bush 
west of Cameron Falls on the Nipigon 
River. Joe had quite a reputation as a 
hunter in the district and Mac was rec- 
enciled shortly. 

We met Joe and his boy as per 
schedule and made camp two miles in 
from the river along Bass Creek about 
noon. There was very little wind and 
loe held out about the same amount of 
hope of getting any game that day. We 
struck down an old tote-road for two 
or three miles and then the party split, 
Mac going in with the boy and I with 
Joe. The cover was very thick in this 
particular section and, with heavy wind- 
falls and deep snow, the going was hard, 
Joe was too old a hand to follow a trail, 
fresh as it might be, because of the lack 
of wind, but instead hit a straight line 
for the high ground and burnt over 
land. Twice we heard the dull “whack” 
of horns butting against trees, but both 
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times the fellows got our wind and were 
gone. 

But we were destined to have luck. 
Following along Bass Creek, which was 
frozen over in spots, and up over a 
slight rise, where the cover was again 
very heavy, we came upon a young bull 
feeding in the swamp below us. He 
could not have been more than a two- 
year-old, as he had but the merest sign 
of horns. So we circled around, crossed 
the creek twice and came into the swamp 
from the other side. By this time we 
had seen tracks that would indicate a 
bunch of seven moose had gone into the 
swamp. There was not a breath of air 
stirring and the crackling of ice on the 
creek and the single note of thé whiskey- 
jacks were the only sounds. Joe spoke 
to me in a whisper, “They in here all 
right.” And they were—four bulls about 
a hundred yards from us, two of them 
with nice heads. 

I was just in the act of stepping when 
I caught sigh of them, and true to form 
I wasn’t paying enough attention to the 
operation. My foot went “plump” into 
a bog-hole up. over the top of my shoe- 
pac and of course, the two big: bulls 
heard the sound. I could hear foe cuss- 
ing me under his breath, but I fired at, 


the biggest one. who loomed up like a 


lake freighter. He turned and the whole 
lot of them sped up the slope. I got my 
second shot in just as the big one went 
over the top and I knew I had hit him 
that time. Joe was not so sure, for he 
shook his head doubtfully. We hopped 
over the bad places of the swamp to the 
spot where the moose had .been feedin 
There was not a sign of blood and .Joe 
smiled and said, “No good—hetter sell 
your gun.” 

I was 2lmost at the point of figuring 
out a price for it when we did see blood 
and a lot more of it at the spot where 
my second shot had reached him. We 
looked over the ground a bit and sat 
down on a log. I said, “Joe—shall I 
keep the gun or sell it?” and he replied 
intelligently, “Aha,” so I knew just what 
to do. After ten minutes of deliberate 
stalking, we proceeded to trail our 
wounded. moose. The sky was beginning 
to gray some then and as we had already 
walked about seven miles through pretty 
bad country, I was for giving up the 
tracking until the next morning. But 
my friend the Indian was just getting 
limbered up and had no more intention 
of stopping than he had of joining the 
Polish army, so I plodded on behind. 

Soon we crossed the old tote-road and 
knowing we were pretty near camp, | 
felt better. At this point Joe remarked, 
“He not far now,” and he was right 
again. A quarter of a mile farther on 
was the twelve-hundred pounds of meat 
and the nice head that had constituted 
a big bull moose an hour before. The 
spread was about 48 inches—not as 
much as I had thought at first. But I 
patted the .303 and decided to keep it. 

Back in camp, we found Mac and the 
boy and supper waiting, and between 
thawing out my hands and chewing 
moose-steak, I managed to let the others 
know of my good fortune. Before the 
four days were up, Mac got a nice head 
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and shot a fine buck deer, the latter in 
a snowstorm the last day. But the point 
is, don’t judge your bet by your pile of 
chips. See that that extra ace is in the 


draw. Ractpeu W. 


TROUT IN MICHIGAN 


Dear Forest and Stream: 
| HAVE just read H. S. Larch’s ar- 
ticle ‘Michigan Streams” in January 
FOREST AND STREAM and feel that I must 
take some exceptions to his letter. I, 
too, am heartily in favor of propagating 
and protecting the brook trout. I have 
resided on the banks of the South Branch 
of the Au-Sable river all my life and 
have fished the stream more or less every 
season for the past thirty years. ‘Tis 
true that trout in this stream are fewer 
than in former years, but I cannot alto- 
gether blame the fishermen for the pres- 
ent condition. The number of fishermen 
coming to this stream I think are fewer 
now than in former years. True, there 
are a couple. of club-houses and a few 
cottages on the stream but they are 
really private summer homes, none.-of 
which: cater to the tourist. 

Theresis- one cottage, however,.at the 
mouth of the South. Branch that caters 
to the transient fisherman but their ac- 
commodations are limited and the few 
who frequent the place would not mate- 
rially effect the fishing. 

I have run the stream from Roscom- 
mon to the mouth and I have never seen 
fishermen in such numbers that_ would 
cause me much alarm. °I don’t think 
that fishermen are ‘entjrely. to blame for 
the depletion of the’ stréam, but rather 
the obnoxious fish—the .German brown 
trout, the rainbow and the pike. Get 
rid of these cannibals and the trout will 
increase. 

Only last season while fishing Robin- 
son creek, a tributary of the South 
Branch, a brush-covered stream only a 
few feet wide, I had the unusual expe- 
rience of catching a 22-inch rainbow 
whose gut was filled with small brook 
trout. Ducks, too, protected by federal 
law, destroy more trout in one winter 
than all the fishermen in two or three 
seasons. 

From my own observations the trout 
needs protection from evils other than 
mere man or boy with hook and line, 
whether he fishes with fly or bait. 

D. E. MATHESON, 
Michigan. 


ANnpbrews, Minn. 


THE FUR-BEARERS OF 
FLORIDA 


Dear Forest and Stream: 


O northern trappers and hunters it 

would seem to be an impossibility 
for the fur of any animal from Florida 
to have any marketable value, but an 
accurate account of all the sales of Flor- 
ida furs would give a money value that 
would be surprising. 

There ate no muskrats in southern 
Florida, as they can not live in any sec- 
tion where the alligators are pentiful. 
so the fur list is confined to panther. 
bobcat, lynx, black bear, raccoon, 
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skunk and opossum, and, the most val- 
uable of all, the otter. 

South of the 27th parallel of north 
latitude, the settlements are confined to a 
strip near the Atlantic Coast, in that por- 
tion east of the Kissimmee River and 
Lake Okeechobee; with a settled belt of 
a few miles in width along the south 
shore of the lake, and its former outlet 
to the Gulf Coast, the Caloosahatchee 
River; also the unsettled portion of some 
millions of acres, consisting of a surface 
of flat woods, ponds, small lakes, swamps 
and sawgrass prairie, broken by a few 
settlements along the drainage canals of 
the Everglade region. This is the home 
of the above-named fur-bearers, of which 
the raccoon is the: most -plentiful, fol- 
lowed by the opossum and then the 
skunk in numbers. 

The cabbage palm is the ideal habitat 
for the raccoon, which finds a home in 
the hollow trees, and in the crowns of 
them, while the berries of the palm fur- 
nish the coons with a large supply of 
food. On the coastal islands and along 
the inlets where the salt waters ebb and 
flow, the shores are lined with mangrove 
trees, to the roots of which oysters and 


: other shell-fish fasten and live, and fur- 


nish a change of diet for Mr. Coon at 
low tide. If there is a grove of orange 
or mango trees within a mile or so of 
his home, he goes to it and selects the 
trees. bearing the sweetest fruit. He 


* destroys so much fruit by biting and 


sucking the juice that the owners of the 
groves, in desperation, place fish poi- 
soned with strichnine along the paths the 
coon takes, and by this means kill them 
off by scores at a time of the year when 
their hides are valueless. 

While there are a number of white 
men who trap every winter in what is 
known as the back country, and have a 
very profitable business for a _ few 
months, getting the fur-bearers in traps, 
they also get a large number of furs with 
hounds that tree the coons, opossums 
and bobcats in the daytime. One often 
sees the coons upon the palm trees near 
the banks of the streams while passing 
by the shores in boats; but the great bulk 
of the Florida furs is marketed by the 
Seminole Indians, who move from one 
part of the trapping ground to another 
as fast as they can clean up the furs. 
They often come to the towns with an 
ox-team and wagon, with furs worth 
several hundred dollars, which they will 
not sell to dealers here, but some person 
whom they trust will ship their furs to 
some northern market for them. 

I have seen a load of furs, which had 
dozens of otter pelts, at least one-fourth 
in number of the load, and some of the 
otter pelts were the largest I ever saw. 
They also bring in quite'a number of the 
skins of the large diamond-back rattle- 
snake, which are sold for good prices to 
the winter tourists stopping in the towns 
Such snakes are ‘scarce now, as I have 
been hunting in the woods and fishing in 
the rivers, ponds and lakes of this sec- 
tion for over eight years and I have 
never seen but one diamond-back rattler 
in the woods, and one on the Dixie 
Highway, that our car ran over some 
25 miles south of Stuart. The fur busi- 
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ness has been very poor fof the past 
three years in this section, and the Sem- 
inoles say: “Most gone but coon and 
possum, got to go Big Cypress to get 
much fur.” 
W. F. RIGHTMIRE, 
Florida. 


TRAPPING HINTS 


Dear Forest and Stream: 
ERE are a few hints on trapping 
game. Most of them have been 

learned from personal experience and a 

few from old timers: 

First I will mention preference in 
traps for muskrats. For myself, | would 
rather use the No. 1 Victor trap, al- 
though I have used the No. 1 Jump trap, 
also ‘the No. 0. The No. 0 is much too 
small, as the spring soon weakens so that 
the game gets away. Some use No. 1%, 
but they are a little too large. If trap- 
ping at the mouth of dens it is not neces- 
sary to use any bait. Rubber boots are 
almost a necessity when making sets, 
as one must wade in the water to make 
them. ; 

Locate a place where rats frequent, a 
creek, marsh, lake or slough and try out 
the following methods: Wade out in 
the water far enough so the water will 
be deep enough to drown the game, say 
a foot or more in depth. Use a short- 
handled hoe or shovel, for convenience 
in carrying, as any other is pretty un- 
handy to carry on a trap-line. Dig up 
mud, grass, tulles and all such stuff found 
in the creek bottom, and build a mound 
in the shape of a muskrat house. Let it 
extend above the water a foot or more, 
and then scrape down one side to a U- 
shaped curve, so it will look like a musk- 
rat slide, then set your trap at the foot 
of this slide or curve, under water at 
least two or three inches. This set does 
not require any bait, but if bait should 
be used it should be placed four or five 
inches above the trap. This slide serves 
as a landing place for the muskrats,’so 
that they will not be climbing up on the 
mound in any place, but over the trap. 

As bait for muskrat, apples, carrots 
and parsnips are best, although I have 
had fairly good luck with muskrat meat, 
after making the first catch. For a bait 
on all other baited sets for rats, I prefer 
parsnips best; they seem to go wild over 
them and have even climbed the bank 
over my traps to get to them. 

Here is a fine set for skunk, and is also 
equally as good for mink; skunk fur is 
prime soon after the season opens. Go 
along the bank of the creek where wil- 
lows. and thick brushy places are to be 
found and build one or two little brush 
houses, by breaking off limbs and stick- 
ing them in the ground in Indian tepee 
fashion, leaving an opening in one side. 
These little houses should not be very 
much over a foot high; then for bait 
take a muskrat ham, if available, if not, 
piece of tainted or fresh meat and run 
« forked stick through it and -hang- this 
in the center of the little house inside. 
be sure the house.is:low enough so. the 
magpies or other birds can‘t.seg the: fait. 
Set the trap in the door, or opening, 
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cover very carefully and make all of 

this look as natural as possible with 

leaves, or such trash as can be found 

near there. This seldom fails. 

L. R. Fre.ps, 
Oregon. 


CROW SHOOTING 


Dear Forest and Stream: 

OR the true lover of the scatter-gun 

there is no closed season. You can 
always have sport shooting crows. Take 
an evening, a few pieces of light gauge 
sheet metal and a little ingenuity and 
decoys will be the result. They can also 
be bought at first-class sporting goods 
dealers; they also handle calls and a 
spring contrivance that will act like a 
wounded bird. Study them and use them 
to advantage in calling, as well as setting 
out decoys amid fitting cover and they 
will give remarkable results in the num- 
ber of dead birds. 
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In fact they make the most attractive 
ones, for the wings and feathers are 
blown by the wind. 

No. 7 shot is large enough, and the 
birds should be led about the same dis- 
tance as you would lead a mallard duck. 
Unlike game-bird shooting, any time in 
the day is good for shooting provided 
the light is right. Windy days provide 
the most exciting sport, for then the 
birds come in at all angles and it takes 
a good shot to bring them down. 
WILLIAM Barser, 

Wisconsin. 


Dear Forest and Stream: 
EMBERS of the Wernersville Rod 
and Gun Club, Wernersville, Pa., 
have formed a crow-shooting squad and 
were successful in shooting 1,011 during 
the twenty-eight days of February, 1921. 
The roosting places were located aboyt 
fourteen miles distant from Werners- 
ville, where the several members of the 
club congregated, and when the crows 





Four members of the Wornteeville Gun Club and their bag of crows 


Place your decoys in a field where 
corn is popping out of the ground in as 
natural a way as possible. Place a few 
on fence posts near the set and arrange 
a blind of brush with plenty of dried 
leaves, for a crow’s eyesight is wonder- 
ful and cover is the main feature. After 
the corn has grown high and the trees 
and bushes ‘have become full-leaved, a 
high, dead tree is productive of the best 
results. Another nice place to set out 
is after the first crop of hay has been cut 
in a slough. There seems to be a lot of 
feed for them there and the call does 
not have to be so alluring to attract 
them. ° 


Use under-brush of poplar, for that is 
not so full of barbs and sharp twigs -:as 
other kinds. A call named the Kankakee 
is as natural a one as _an be gotten but 
it has to be used as_ circumstances 
present, such as the distregs. call when 
you have a flock excited’ by having a 
number of them dgwn.* A wing-tipped 
bird can be used by giving him a squeeze 
now and then to make him yelp. As the 
dead are picked up they can be added to 
the decoys by employing sharp sticks. 


started to approach, towards evening, 
they were headed off and shot. They 
are very plentiful in the vicinity, doing 
damage to birds’ nests, young poultry 
and crops. 

The farmers are congratulating the 
several members for the success they 
have attained in exterminating at least 
some of them. They were not all shot 
near the roosting places. Some were 
shot at feeding places, where they con- 
gregate in the winter time; and some 
were decoyed by means of the “Crow 
Call” and shot from ambush. 

Ws. P. Geruart, Pa. 


A GOOD FLORIDA GUIDE 


Dear Forest and Stream: 
WANT to bring to the attention of 
northern sportsmen a rattling good 

guide for the Florida waters, particularly 

the Gulf Coast. His name is Lloyd 

House, and his address is Maples, Flor- 

ida. He and his brother have a new 

cabin cruiser precisely suitable for those 
waters and built especially for the pur- 
pose. They also have a good guide boat 
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A Reel i aitamial 


Pays Dividends 
in Fish Caught 


MEISSELBACH 


“Fishing Reels of Quality”’ 


As Typified by the 





Greater line capacity than 
any reel of its size. Longer 
life for the price paid and 
more “‘reel satisfaction’’ than 
just words can show. 


Like every Meisselbach reel 
it can be taken apart and put 
together in less than five 
seconds. 


For detailed description con- 
sult your dealer or write us 
for catalogue D-3. 


Sold By All Reel Dealers 


A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO. 


Otto Heineman, Pres. 


25 West 45th Street New York 





In Writing to Advertiscrs mention Forest and Stream. 
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and can give anyone desiring to go with 
them a tip-top time, and their prices are 
very reasonable, compared with prices 
charged by most professionals in Florida. 
His brother, Mr. D. R. House, has 
been with me and my party and I also 
think he was with Dimmick in previous 
years. He is a particularly good man, 
and while I do not know Lloyd House, 

he must be all right from what I hear. 

W. B. Bocert, 
Virginia. 


THE OUTLAW OF 
HEMLOCK HOLLOW 


(Continued from page 105) 


On he came but to me, out of all gun 
range, was forced the part of an on- 
looker to the play. On through the cat- 
tle, out to the wall beyond the pasture 
he doubled back and headed for the 
highway that split the valley north and 
south. As he flashed through the bar- 
way, across the stillness of the morning 
came the sharp smack of smokeless pow- 
der and I saw the tall form of the old 
Colonel rise above the stone wall. The 
hounds by now were crossing below me 
and were racing here and tere, while 
the Holstein cattle were standing wild- 
eyed and curious about the pasture, in- 
nocent of the part they had played in 
the tragedy. 


RACED across the meadow and ar- 

river on the scene while yet the 
gasping breath of the Colonel’s victim 
was reddening the snow and beheld the 
most magnificent red fox I had ever seen 
with a mask across the eyes, black. as a 
raven’s wing. I saw the erect form of 
the old Colonel standing with his gun 
across his arm. The bright rays of the 
morning sun were just slanting across 
the hills and the music of the hounds 
came to me as they were now once more 
driving on the straightened trail. 


Old Stonewall was avenged and si- 
lently the Colonel and I shook hands 
across his victim. 

Taking a gold piece from my pocket 
I- extended it to him. “There was a 
price upon his head you know, Colonel,” 
I said, “its yours. Let me keep the pelt— 
villain he was, but I’d hate to see it 
double-dyed to grace the shoulders of 
some lady fair.” 


The old man, holding the gold, looked 
seemingly out across the hills into the 
past. “You know, sah,” he said slowly, 
“we do not shoot the fox in our coun- 
try, but this one, sah, I consider an out- 
law and ’twas for Stonewall. I’ve seen 
the days, sah, when at a kill I’d have 
scattered this gold amongst my niggahs, 
sah!” 


Fox across my vhoulders and hounds 


at heel, I took up the trailing road for 


home. The race was ended. As 
passed the old Poor House gate there 
was a rejoicing. éackle from the hen 
yards at the rear and a voice called 
shrilly : “Colonel, the wood box is empty, 
I wisht you’d bring in a armful for the 
kitchen stove.” 
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SPECIAL STOCKS FOR 


RIFLES 
(Continued from page 109) 


on the fancy grades of the lever action, 
tubular-magazine Winchesters and Mar- 
lins. Then there is the curved-bottom, 
or shad-belly, type common on high- 
grade Winchester and Stevens Schuetzen 
target rifles and on the Model 18°9 
Savage. This looks well with big 
Schuetzen butts or with rifle butt plates, 
but not with shotgun butts, especially if 
they are small in size and very flat. “The 
curves of this style require a curved butt 
to set them off properly. 

Also there are beautiful sporting and 
military stocks, hand-made somewhat 
along the graceful lines of the old squir- 
rel rifles. Superb examples of these are 
made by Frank Hoffman, of Fredericks- 
burg, Va., and. others. They usually 
have rather thin combs, with the combs 
well up on the tang. The lines are 
graceful when well carved. 

The new Remington bolt action 
30-1906 is, and the .280 Ross was, reg- 
ularly fitted with well-designed examples 
of sporting stocks. 

There are also the heavy, rounded- 
comb stocks similar to the best designs 
seen on single or repeating trap-guns. 
They are large and perfect-fitting and 
work out best on remodeled military 
rifles such as the Model 1895 Winchester 
and similar’ weapons of good size and 
weight. They are particularly well 
adapted to the use of the long-armed. 
man: who demands a full size rifle, stock 
and all. James Webb, of West Fair- 
view, Pa., turns out beautiful models of 
this type. 

Then there are the plain, crude, and 
sometimes poorly designed types made 
by hunters who lack the experience or 
ability of the stockers in the large arms 
companies or the expert private work- 
man. What they lack in looks they often 
make up in effectiveness because they fit 
the shooter. 

Special-made-to-measure stocks, there- 
fore, may mean anything from the two- 
dollar beginning to the hundred-dollat 
work of art. They all help in that they 
enable the rifleman—be he expert or be- 
ginner—to place his shots nearer the 
center of the bull’s-eye. 


FISHING WITH A: BOY 


GTEWART KIDD CO. has recently 
brought out a book entitled “Fish- 
ing With a Boy,” 
Price, $2. 

It is a tale of compelling interest and 
has to do with the rejuvenation of a man, 
broken in health and low in spirits, who 
regained his physical fitness and renewed 
his confidence in life by close association 
with a healthy country boy while on 
many fishing excursions to the ponds and 
brooks of the neighborhood. 

Mr. Hulit has woven into the story 
much practical advice on the taking of 
many kinds of fish and has told his story 
with the keen enthusiasm of a true fish- 
erman. 

The book should have a strong appeal 
to all anglers, both old and young. 


by Leonard Hulit. 
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Moth-Oreno 
Floating Fly Bug 


Trout-Oreno 


Sq’R'L-Orenc 
Trout Fly 


Aristocrats o’the brook 
—CAUGHT WITH SOUTH BEND LURES 


IS HONOR—Mr. Trout—swims in a class by himself. To tempt his taste, 
which is ever-changing and mighty particular—to appeal to his fickle seenstiibitees 
fancy, which is dependent upon conditions of weather and water—requires Bucktail Trout Fly 
lures varying in kind and coloration. 
Countless record catches—the twenty-six brown beauties shown above as an 
example—have proven the merit of South Bend Trout Lures. They are first of 
all designed by experienced, and frequently, well known trout anglers. They 
are tied or made by master craftsmen in their art. 
Shown here are a few favorite South Bend Trout Lures. The Moth-Oreno, 
designed by Robert Page Lincoln, is a new moth lure; the Callmac is the famous i 
Call J. McCarthy patented no-slip body floating bug, now a South Bend 
product; all are proven killers. See them at sporting goods stores everywhere, Kayo 


Send for our book “Fly Rod Lures,” showing complete line of lures 
for trout and other fly-rod angling. A postal brings it FREE. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


10208 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 














South Bend Quality Tackle known by the oval trade-mark on golden-rod yellow boxes. 
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Winter or Summer— 
there’s most comfort 
with least weight in 


KENWOOD 
Sleeping Bags 


A thick, soft, warm, all-wool bag, 
impervious to wind, in a waterproof 
canvas casing that creates 


TENT AND BED IN ONE 


Ample cover for summer weather. 
Total weight 10 pounds, Requires 
little carrying space. 

For winter use insert an additional 
414, 514 or 614 pound Kenwood wool 
bag. 

Double flaps protect throat and 
chest. No buttons, snaps, buckles or 
lacings. Wool bags are easily re- 
moved for airing or washing. Will 
wear indefinitely. ; 

Buy wool bag alone where tent or 
other protection is already provided. 

The Kenwood Sleeping Bag solves 
the problem of comfortable sleeping 
where weight and carrying space are 
a consideration. 


Sold by most Sporting Goods 
and Department Stores 
Kenwood Outdoor Comfort Prod- 
ucts include Camping Blankets, Bed 
Blankets, Koverlets, 


Bags, Men’s Hose and Kenwood 
Tweed Cloth. 


CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 


KENWOOD MILLS 


Department F 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Kenwood Mills, Ltd., Arnprior, Can. 


Sitting - Out | 
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(GASOLINE AND GAME 
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MOTOR-BOATS AND 


AUTOS HAVE OVERCOME THE 


HARDSHIPS OF GETTING INTO A GAME-COUNTRY 


NCLEMENT weather 
is a less restraining 
factor in the killing 
of game and fish than 
it was ten years ago. 
Especially is this a 
fact in the great lake 
and stream country 
of the Rossignol wa- 
tershed in Nova Sco- 
tia. Vast lakes have 
to be crossed, both 
going and coming 

from the hunting and fishing grounds. 

| Head winds and rough water hold up, 
for days at a time, many an ardent 
and impatient Nimrod. Meanwhile the 
denizens of forest and stream have 
sanctuary in the storm-torn woods and 
sivers. A heavily-laden canoe and a 
wild, frothing lake are an uncertain 
combination for either guide or sports- 
man to tackle. As circumstances are sel- 
dom pressing enough to demand the risk 
of life, cr even an exhausting paddle, 
when on a pure pleasure cruise, the wise 
hunter will not urge his guide to take 
chances for the mere gratification of 
seeing him work. Knowing this, the 
guides in the old days, before the advent 
of the gasoline hunting launch, some- 
times were lazy enough to exaggerate the 
pending difficuities,.and were prone, I 
fear, to overdo the “safety first” maxim, 
and dally by the way, to the aggrandize- 
ment of their pockets. 

Now an automobile road runs right to 
the lakes. This permits sportsmen to 
get into the wilderness in one-quarter of 
the time it used to take. by horse and 
wagon transportation. The sturdy mo- 
torboats take anywhere from one tc a 
dozen canoes in tow, and almost regard- 
less of head winds or weather switch 
the hunters and their guides to any part 
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By PHIL H. MOORE 


of the great watershed in a third of 
the time required by the old methods. 
In the high water of spring and fall, 
the motorboats even dare the swift riv- 
ers emptying inte tae lakes, and will 
tow canoes upstream for miles against 
the heavy currents. 


AS an example of what a motor- 
boat can do in this upstream work, 
the writer navigated a sixteen foot, lap 
streak boat, equipped with a three h_p. 
gas engine, from Lowes Landing on 
Lake Rossignol up the Kejimkujik River 
to Fairy Lake, or Kejimkujik Lake, and 
had to negotiate seven miles of swiit 
water en route. This stream is a suc- 
cession of rocky rapids and “slick” runs. 
It was in April and the water covered 
most of the rocks.- Joe Patterson was 
the official guide and pilot, while I at- 
tempted te keep the sturdy little motor 
pulling at top speed. Joe knew the 
channels and steered us clear of most 
of the rocks and sunken logs. Some 
of the “falls” were so swift that the 
boat would lose headway with the en- 
gine turning nine hundred r.pm. <A 
shove with a pike pole would just give 
the necessary added impetus; slowly but 
surely the little craft would forge ahead 
and out of the dangerous water. By 
the artful use of pole and eddies, we 
picked our way along to the easier 
waters of Fairy Lake. We were tow- 
ing two canoes and had a load of camp 
dunnage besides. At the “Eel Weir 
Dump” we had to make several trics 
before we could beat the wild rush of 
water. Luckily a “run-around” brook 
permitted us to circumnavigate Loon 
Lake Falls. It took us about two hours 
to go the seven miles to the Lake and 
another hour to chug across to Tom 
Canning’s camp. There had been a col: 


If carefully handled a motor-boat can nose its way up almost any stream 
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Carried easily by any boy or girl 
Attaches to any row boat in less than a minute. 


Starts quickly at an easy pull of the handy cord 
starter. Takes you anywhere a boat will float. 


Not Only Detachable 


But Really Portable 


You want an outboard motor you won’t dread to carry— 
one the whole family can use and enjoy. In the Johnson Twin we have 
done away with every pound of needless weight, yet nothing has been 
sacrificed. It is almost as easy to carry as a pair of oars. It has— 


All the Power— All the Speed — All the 
Strength — All the Durability — But 15 
to 50 Pounds Less Weight 


All this has been accomplished by the use of better and more modern materials and 

more careful manufacturing. Johnson Engineers built the first V-type multiple 

Cylinder Marine Engine — the first American Monoplane — the first lightweight 

motor as an attachment for driving a bicycle. The Johnson Twin is free from de- 

structive vibration—will last longer. Every one water tested and guaranteed to 

: perform satisfactorily as claimed and to be free from all defects in material and 

' ; workmanship. Other special features are spark and throttle control like auto 

For Canoes! eS giving wide speed range; Quick action Magneto, no batteries to carry or replace; a 

We build a special : real carburetor instead of troublesome mixing valve; instant reverse which stops 

on t.. Bg boat at full speed in its own length. Automatic self-tilting propeller with protect- 

Silene @uaae an s ing skeg. Hand or rope steering. No dripping oil or grease cups. Quick and con- 

Power Boat Speed. venient to take apart so motor will fit in handy carrying case. Beautifully finished 
Balances ectly. \ in aluminum and polished nickel. Write for Free Catalog Folder today. 


Absence of vibration 
prevents opening of Dealers— Write for unusually ~ttractjve proposition. 


pat» JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 852 Sample Street, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


“*Built on the 
Banks of the 
St. Joe’’ 


DETACHABLE MOTORS 


For Boats and Canoes 
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Regula- 
tion 7-Shot, Blue 
Steel, Handsome Au- 

tomatic; accura‘’e and 
reliable; highest 
grade material and 
workmanship; double 
safety attachment 
makes accidental dis- 
charge utterly im- 
possible; perfect 
grip; small, compact; 
you need this gun 
for your protection. 
Regular value $22; 
get one now, No, 
105, while 
Hast. cccccee ++ $8.75 


CARTRIDGES 
$25 Military Model - 


Automatic for...... $1 1. 75 


Just like they used ‘‘Over There.’? A MAN’S gun; built 
for hard service. .32-calibre, with EXTRA ——— 
free. A 10-shot gun, reguiarly sold for $25. Our 

_ NOW, for .32-Calibre No. ai wil they 


GENUINE 

GERMAN 

The latest model; 9-shot Automatic 

Pistol. The World Famous Most 

Powerful Weapon known; shoots 

COLT’S cartridges; is perfectly bal- 

anced with substantial and comfort- 

able grip; accurate and efficient; two 

safety attachments; it is fiat-shaped, has no sharp 
edges or projections and does not bulge ae it 
is solidly and simply constructed, blue eg 
dismantled and re-assembled in a few seconds. 

Regular $35 25 Cal. No. 805 

Value 32 Cal. No. 805-A.. 


$24.50 


GENUINE 
German LUGER 
30-Calibre 3%-inch barrel, 9-Shot 
Automatic, with automatic maga- 
zine ejector; the latest, best and 
most reliable pistol made. Safety 
attachment. Shoots American Am- 
munition. Regular Value $90.00. 
Calibre No. 905 “$2 
ALL OUR MERCHANDISE IS BRAND NEW 
Order one of these Specials NOW. 
Mail orders promptly filled upon receipt of 
cash or money order, or if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


We ship by return mail. You pay Postman on arrival. 
Full satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Bank reference. 


IMPORT TRADING CO. 


258 BROADWAY, DEPT. 5, NEW YORK 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Maaufacturer 


You take no chances in buying 
our TACKLE. The quality of 
to-day that assures perfect pro- 
tection, and the reputation of 
yesterday which we maintain 
make for the production of the 
very tackle you want. Ours is 
designed and made to withstand 
the severe treatment that tackle 
must o1 »ocessity undergo. 
Making Tackle since 1867 
going strong. 


Catalog No. 106 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
92 Fulton Street New York City 


and 


FOREST AND STREAM OF JUNE 9, 1906 


Have You a Copy? 


We would like to purchase 
one to complete a file 


FOREST AND STREAM, 9 East 40th St., N.Y. C. 
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KAMPKOOK 
. THE IDEAL CAM STOVE 
Me experienced campers cook 

the Kampkook way. Kamp- 
kooking is convenient, quick and 
clean for this two burner stove 
makes and burns its own gas from 
the same grade of gasoline you use 
in yourcar. Set up and gcing full 
blast in two minutes. Wind proof 
and safe. Designed especially for 
motor tourists; just the thing for 
picnics. 


ADECCO TENT 


most _ popular 
model. 
Price in the 
U. S. $7.50. 
Also made with brass case at $9.50; 
large size two burner $8.50; three burner 
size $12.00. 
IT’S ALL INSIDE 
All Kampkooks fold up like a minia- 
ture suit case when not in use with all 
parts including tank securely packed in- 
side the case. 


Write for the Kampkook folder which also 
describes Kampkook Kitchenettes, Kampovens, 
and Kampkook folding fry pans. 


American Gas Machine Co. 
832 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 


TUVETAVERGODIEOOESIVOTOMBOCUUROONGEOUGNURUDONUSRINNIENIT: 


Coats, Scarfs, Muffs, Chokers, 
etc., made from your raw or 
tanned furs. Enormous savings. 
Write for FREE CATALOG to- 
day. Tells everything. ARTHUR 
FELBER FUR CO., Dept. M-3, 
25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Next time try Pyramid 
Solvent to dissolve smokeless 
powder residue quickly, easily. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us 30c in stamps for handy 3-oz. can. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 165P Broadway, New York 


Contains no 
moisture, 
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easterly rain all day, and we found Tom 
snugly ensconced by a roaring fire. 

“Where did you men come from?” he 
asked, in surprise at our sudden appear- 
ance from the direction of a lake far 
too rough and windy to paddle upon. 

“Up the river, Tom,” said Joe non- 
chalantly. 

“Up the river!” he doubted. “Not in 
this storm! Did you walk around the 
lake? 

“No, Tom,” I told him. “We left m) 
camp three hours ago and came up in 
the motorboat and towed two canoes.” 

Not until Tom had gone out and actu- 
ally seen our flotilla would he believe 
the statement. Then we had to sit right 
up and tell our yarn while he “cooked 
the kittle” of black tea. 

“You see, Tom, I have some friends 
due here in a few days for a trouting 
trip down the river, and this saved me 
hauling the canoes twenty-four miles 
over muddy roads to get ready for a 
start.” 

“How you going to get the motorboat 
back ?” he asked interestedly. 

“Wal, I reckon if she cum up she can 
go down,” was Joe’s philosophic reply. 

“T wouldn’t mind standin’ on the bank 
and watch you smarties get smashed up 
on the Eel Weir Dump,” offered Tom 
with a knowing leer. “But I wouldn't 
want to be in her when she struck. 
Goin’ to let her over with a rope?” 

“No, Tom, we are going over under 
power, eh, Joe?” I answered. 

“You'll go over-all right and get wet 
hides,” Tom insisted. “I’m taking the 
oxen out to Caledonia in the mornin’. 
Better let me haul your gasoline boat 
right on out to your camp. Do it for 
eight dollars.” 

“Sorry, Thomas, but I guess we'll 
risk it. Better come along. We'll give 
you a new sensation,” I invited.. 

“Nothin’ doin’ a-tall. No, sir—ee!” 
And Tom declined to run the fal!s with 
us in the motorboat so decidedly that 
I refrained from urging him further. 

The next day we started back. As 
we slid swiftly down the black water 
approaching the Eel Weir Falis, Joe 
turned and called,— 

“Shut her off!” 

“What for?” I asked. 

“[’ll let her down over with the pole,” 
explained Joe with an apprehensive 
glance at the nearing white water and 
the flying banks. 

“You steer, joe,” I ordered. “Neve 
mind the pole!” And I advanced the 
spark to the iast notch. The boat leapt 
toward the roaring white water. 

Joe gave me one wild look and 
grabbed-the wheel with both hands. W: 
shot through the rapids, ! venture to 
say, faster than ever man had gon 
before! Joe zig-zagged the darting boat 
safely through the crooked channel and 
turned with a self-congratulatory anc 
knowing smile. 

“By gosh! She cum it slick, didn't 
she? I knowed she could do it all 
along,” he bragged, as now full of con- 
fidence we approached the next run. 
He had discovered, as I put the boat to 
full speed, that as we were running overt 


| twice as fast as the current and had fine 
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Steel guard for propeller 





eerage way, he could maneuver her in 
and out among the rocks like a dodging 
out. It took us barely thirty-five min- 
tes to make the run from the Eel Weir 
» camp, and the last mile was all still- 
ater. 

That was the first gasoline-driven 
craft to make the trip up the river, and 
it has not, to my knowledge, been done 
since. But it demonstrates the possi- 
hilities of a motorboat in this work. 
Incidentally we did hit some rocks,—one 
so hard that I bit my pipe stem clear in 
two. I was sitting on the engine-room 
hatch, and as the heel of the skeg 
hounced off of one rock down onto an- 
other, I felt as though I had received 
a good swift kick in the tropics from an 
earthquake. 

If the propeller had not been protected 
by a racket-shaped steel guard (as shown 
in the picture) we would have crippled 
our blades before we had gone a quarter 
of a mile upstream. The form of guard 
shown was, I believe, first used by the 
writer, and after many experiments with 
other shapes. It seems to be ideal for 
perfect protection and has the added ad- 
vantage, owing to its form, of impeding 
the boat’s headway but slightly. 


yn 
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HERE is no doubt but what the now 
historic voyage of the first (and 
only) motorboat over the Kejimkujik 
rapids was a dangerous experiment. 
llowever, it serves as a demonstration 
of a new field of endeavor for the 
“kicker,” and though the trip has not 
heen repeated in its entirety, many boats 
have since gone part way up the river. 
Saving time in getting to fishing 
\vaters, or to hunting grounds, means 
more time to fish and hunt, and conse- 
uently more game killed during a given 
period. The additional cost of hiring or 
operating a motorboat over that of pro- 
pelling a craft by hand is more than made 
up in the saving in guides’ wages and 
other overhead expenses coincident with 
sporting trip. Fast boats of the speed 
‘ype are not practical for the rocky lakes 
ind streams of Eastern Canada and the 
‘nited States, as hunting boats are 
argely used in uncharted and out-of-the- 
way waters where there is continual dan- 
(Continued on page 144) 
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Here’s a 
— Built for Service 


There are no frills about the Caille Neptune 
Motor. It is built for the man who wants a 
sturdy, dependable rowboat motor at a reason- 
able price. Hundreds of Caille Neptune motors 
are now rendering their tenth year of service 
and still going strong. The Caille 


NEPTUNE 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


is one of the fastest rowboat motors made. 
Look at its propeller blades. See their wide 
purchase surface against the water. And look 
at their rounded shape. That’s what causes 
them to go through “‘jungles” of weeds with- 
out a hitch. And it’s so easy to start. Just 
swing the flywheel around against compression, give it a 
little pull and—zip—away you go. You stop it by just 
pressing a little button on the timerlever. Has aluminum 
water-cooled exhaust. Motor is adjustable to both angle 
and depth of stern of boat. Has phosphor bronze bearings, 
— tanks of tern plate with sweated seams. Can’t 














































leak. Furnished with battery or magneto ignition. The PRICES 
sturdiest rowboat motor money can buy. In spite of its 

strength, — weighs 61 Ibs. You may buy lighter motors $85.00 

but you can’t buy stronger. If you want a motor that will with Batteries 
give years of service send.for our catalog. Also shows our $95.00 
other types. Send now. Have your motor when you wantit. with Magneto 

i 1 Other types from 

The Caille Perfection Motor Co. eles 


203 Caille Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Dealers Wanted 





tLLleE 
Rowboat Motors 


Ye Log Cabins and 
Cottages 
(Sixth Edition) 
How to Build and 
Furnish Them 
By WILLIAM S. WICKS 


PRICE $2.00 
Postpaid in U. S. and Canada 


#4 Forest and Stream 
bel 9 East 40th St, Book Dot. —N, Y.. City 
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For SETS, COATS, 


ROBES, CAPS, Etc.. 


You get greater personal satisfac- 
tion and pride in garments made 
from furs you furnish. Besides, 
you get better furs and know ex- 
actly what you are getting. By 
furnishing the furs you can _pre- 
sent aad mother, wife, sister or 
sweetheart with as stylish a set or 
coat as will be found in the most 
fashionable fur stores. They will 
get years of lasting satisfaction 
and you can 


Save 30% to 50% 


by getting the finished furs this 

way. We tan and make your furs 

into garments at prices that are 
reasonable. When you 
get a prize skin that 
you are proud of send 
it to 


Willard’s 


Established 1864 


and get first-class, guar- 
anteed workmanship. 
Our 57 years’ standing 
in the fur trade is your 
guarantee of our relia- 
bility. 


FREE 
Catalog 


giving latest styles and 

full information will be 

sent upon request. It 

is fully illustrated and 
contains valuable facts about furs 
and fur work that are interesting 
to everyone. Write to-day for 
your copy. 


H. Willard, Son & Co. 


The Old Reliable Fur House 
30 South First Street 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


We can take coyote 
and wolves and 
make beautiful furs 
of the raw skins, in 
any style from any 
style book and also” 
"coon, mink and fox. J 
Write today for our 
circulars on any 
kind of furs that 
you have. 


W.W. WEAVER 
Established 1891 


CUSTOM FUR 
TANNING and 
MANUFACTURING 


READING. MICH. 
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ITHACA WINS 


R. W. 
Christopher 
won the champ- 
ionship of 
Colorado and New 
Mexico by break- 
ing 198 targets 
ont of 200 with 
n Ithaca gun. 
Ithaca lock speed 
made a winner out 
of Mr. Christopher 
and will improve 
any man’s shooting. 


Catalogue Free 
‘Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barreltrap 
guns $75 up. 
ITHACA 
GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 25 


Indestructible Gun Cases 
“Quick Draw’’ Holsters 
Cartridge Belts and 
“Gun Bug’s” 


Leather accessories now ready 


Enclose stamp for descriptive 
circular and prices 


CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
2345 Elm St. DENVER, COLO. 


Get This 
Book on 


Vee 


at a big saving. Righ‘ 
are pin gerine. Re Write for 
the new style book of 
ad GLOBE Furs 
ies” coats, collars, scarfs, 
eons an men’s fur coats, 
racti- 


GLOBE TANNING CO., Kenneth Smith, Pres. 
254 S.E. First St. | DES MOINES, iOWA 


Luger and Mauser 


Automatic Pistols, 7.65 m/m 

(.30 cal.) and 9 m/m (.354 cal.); 
Holsters, Detachable Stocks, Imported 
Ammunition, Mauser and Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer Sporting Rifles. 

and Zeiss Prism Binoculars at Lowest Prices. 
P. VON FRANTZIUS 828 George St., D-8, Hil. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
(Continued from page 117) 


contrary, the hens show a strong predi- 
lection for the barnyards and feed with 
the domestic fowls until the time arrives 
for the females to start laying, when 
they take to the coverts. I have obtained 
a very fine photograph showing an ordi- 
nary Pheasant cock and one of the hy- 
brids. In conformation the birds are 
practically identical. The hybrid is 
white with a slight mottling of brown, 
brilliant red hackles and characteristic 
long tail of the pheasant. The legs are 
yellow with large scales but, of course, 
this does not show up in the picture. 
Several of these birds were killed dur- 
ing the season at widely separated points 
and they are regarded as quite a curi- 
ositya’ 


NESSMUK’S CAMP FIRE 
(Continued from page 119) 


against the pegs “a-a,” cover with the 
piece “B” and pass. the thumb screw, 
“E” (such as can be found in any photo 
supply store), through the holes “b” of 
Fig. “A,” “B,” and “C”; apply the head 
of the screw “D,” and tighten. This 
will leave the lower cutting edge of the 
blade extending below the tool for a 
distance of about an eighth of an inch 
and the corner exposed, owing to the cut 
out at the lower front end of the tool. 
If impossible to obtain the set screw, 
bore all three holes through the two 
wooder pieces (or iron) of “A” and 
“B” to’ correspond to those of the blade 
and tie tight with twine, from end 
through holes to the other end and re- 


verse. 
Harry Irwin, 


New York. 


A SPORTSMAN TO HIS 
SON 


(Continued from page 110) 


shooting. As we suddenly rounded a 
bend there was an old bull ’gator on a 
high bluffy bank, with his burly black 
head resting slothfully on a tussock. | 
had an ounce-ball (a “punkin’”) in the 
right barrel of. my shotgun. When he, 
quick as a wink, leaped for the water, 
while on the wing and fully four feet 
above the river, the “punkin” smashed in 
his front door. He turned convulsively, 
landing on his back quivering. I couldn't 
do that accident again to save me. He 
was the first armored airplane I ever 
shot down. We towed the bull home. 
and sent abroad the word of the kill. 
The negroes came and skinned him. 
From his powerful muscular tail they 
cut huge slabs of steak, which they 
greatly relish, 


your brother left us two days ago, 
and I went part of the way with him. 
Riding home, I got into the big timber 
below the avenue, just about sundown. 

had pulled in my horse to take a good 
look at some of those big yellow pines 
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down in that bottom next to the river, 
when I suddenly heard a sound sweet to 
the sportsman’s ear. “Swish - swish- 
swish!” The sound continued for five 
minutes or more, and though I knew that 
wild turkeys were taking roost in my 
vicinity, I had not as yet been able to see 
one. At last I was rewarded, for an old 
gobbler mounted high on a pine, and his 
bulk was outlined against the bright 
western sky. I could have fetched my 
gun from the house and done some exe- 
cution, but this is one of the flocks that 
I have been saving for you. It’s strange 
about wild turkeys. Your brother looked 
everywhere for these, yet the day he 
leaves they put in an appearance. Some 
instinct seems often to tin them off when 
danger is imminent. 

In my experience, when turkeys leave 
the range on which they have been bred, 
they will be certain to return within two 
weeks; not to stay, perhaps, but just to 
visit at home. But I don’t think any of 
these will wander far before you come. 
The live oak acorns are falling now, and 
you know that turkeys will travel miles 
to get this food. In my lifetime on this 
plantation I have more often seen wild 
turkeys under live oak trees in the au- 
tumn than I have seen them.at any other 
place. Deer, too, love these acorns. Jim 
Taylor, however, insists that their favor- 
ite food in autumn is mushrooms; and 
that they do relish these strange growths 
is a well-established fact. In the pine 
thicket on Montgomery Hill there are 
many mushrooms, and at this time of the 
year the deer are regular visitors there. 
You can see at any time how the deer 
have been pulling at them, and occasion- 
ally pawing one delicately out of the 
sand. They are beginning to paw now 
for another reason: the bucks are out on 
the warpath for rivals. Several times 
during the past fortnight, while riding in 
the woods, I have come to places on open 
ridges where bucks have been fighting: 
I found where several had rubbed the 
last of the velvet, and had done at the 
same time considerable stamping and 
pawing. 

Old Sarah, who has now recovered 
from the minie-ball wound in the eye, 
was coming across the cotton field the 
other evening when she met a buck full 
in her pathway. He would not give 
ground to her, and she retreated. About 
all she could tell me of him was that “he 
hab horn wider than a cow.” I saw his 
track; a good stag he is, and doubtless 
belongs right on this place, though he 
doesn’t just own it, as seems to be -his 
present idea. 

In February I wrote you of the mi- 
grating of the wild ducks northward; 
and now here they are again, coming 
south for the winter. The nights are full 
of their cries, many of which must be 
cries of old birds who are sentry-leaders, 
who, having made the flight before, are 
reassuring the young ones. Most of 
these winter in the delta just beiow us, 
Where they find an abundance of food in 
the old waste rice lands. Their favorite 
food is duck-oats. But they feed on 
wampee, wild rice, and the fruits of many 
aquatic plants, The program for one of 
their days is an interesting one. 
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ITH GUNS 


“Speak for 
Themselves”’ 


In Quality of 
Construction. 


THEY WEAR 

LONGER 

THEY WITHSTAND HARD USAGE 
THEY NEVER SHOOT LOOSE 


Send for Catalog 
No. 319 


THE HARDEST HITTING GUN IN THE WORLD. 
With Hunter One Trigger and Automatic Ejector, It’s the Complete Gun 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., FULTON, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, 739 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 


REISING 22 AUTOMATIC 


THE GUN THAT YOU HAVE 
HEARD ABOUT 


It is the three-part target and small-game gun 
that shoots with deadly accuracy. 

Cleans from the breech—the correct way. 

Takes down in three seconds without tools— 
only three parts. 

Shoots inexpensive, but extremely accurate .22 
Long Rifle R. F. Cartridges—Lesmok, Smokeless, 
or Semi-Smokeless. 


Ask your dealer. He carries 
this new small game gun, 
or can get it for you promptly. 


ee, 


Without tools. 
It’s in 3 pieces, in 3 seconds. 


The Reising Arms Co., Inc. 
7 Jefferson Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


SIZER and 
LUBRICATOR 


FIRST EDITION OF 
Hand Book and Catalogue 
Mailed on receipt of 8 cents 


WE SELL 
WESTERN LUSALOY 
BULLETS 


PL MODERN-BOND CO. 


827 West 5th St., Wilmington, Del. 


5 State St., New York City 


G. E. LEWIS & SONS 


HIGH-CLASS GUNS AND RIFLE 

HAVE A WORLD-WIDE REPUTAS 

TION FOR THEIR EXCELLENT 

WORKMANSHIP AND SHOOTING 
POWERS. 


THE GUN 
of the 
PERIOD 


Our “Ariel” Gun, 12-bore, from 6 Ib. 
weight, fully nitro-proved, is a luxury to 
sportsmen in a hot climate—or unable to 
carry a full-weight gun. 

MAGNUM 12 BORES—for long shots 
at Wild-fowl. Effective range 100 yards. 


Our 16 & 20 bore EXPRESS GAME GUNS as 


recommended by many well known Game 
Shots, give very high velocity with ex- 
cellent patterns, 


New Illustrated Catalogue Now Ready 


GUN AND RIFLE WORKS 


32 and 33 Lower Loveday Street 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


Established 1850. 


SPRINGFIELD CARBINE 


Cal. 45 Breech Loading 


Men or women can handle it with 
perfect safety. This style and calibre used by the 
Army for over 30 years and is simple in construc- 
tion. Used and in first class condition. Inside 
barrel like new. Length over all, 41 inches. 
Weight, 7 Ibs. Can be loaded and fired 10 times 
a minute. $3.50. 

Then for $3 more you may have a smooth bore 
barrel to shoot shot, for small game, scare spar- 
rows, kill a chicken and what not. This is a 
wonderfu: combination. The smooth barrel can 
be interchanged by anyone in 5 minutes. Millions, 
of Bird or Ball shot cartridges, 3 cents each. 


W. STOKES KIRK, Dept. 21, 1627 N. 10th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE RAISE WILD DUCKS and make 


MALLARD 
PAINTED TRUE TO LIFE our Wood Decoys so true to life that they fool the wild ones. 


“Grand Prix Mallard” 


(Trade Mark) Only ‘"FEATHERWOOD"’ Used. Will not split. 


SOLID OR HOLLOW 


Only woodworking plant in the 
world owning its own Lakes—to 
raise Wild Mallerds. 


J.M.HAYS WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


JEFFERSON CITY,MO. 
HAYS. 


ON EACH DECOY _ Dept.-40, Jefferson City, Mo., U.S. A. 
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MARBLES | 


_->Outing Equipment 


' Outieer Men 


Marble’s Equipment withstands 
hard usage and never disappoints. 
We show only a few items—the Marble line 
includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, 
Hunting Knives, Gun Cleaning Implements, 
Gun Sights, Fish Gaff, Nitro-Solvent 


Auxiliary Cartridges, 
Recoil Pads. 


Don’t go on a trip to woods 
or lake, or even on a motor 
tour, without a Marble’s Com- 
pass to guide you right. Made 
with waterproof screw case. Ac- 
curate at all times, for it cannot 
demagnetize. Safety Coat Com- 
—Fastens, to coat or belt, 
can’t get lost, in’ plain view at all 
times. Stationa 7. dial, $1.50. Re- 
volving dial, $1.75. Pocket Com- 
pass stationary dial, $1.25; revolving 


} Waterproof Match Box 
} Holds good supply of matchesand keeps them 
} bone-dry, even under water. May be quickly 
opened and closed in the dark. Made of seamless brass, 
nickel-plated, size of 10-gaugeshell, just right for pocket, 60c. 


Se 


oo i 


L——— 


Robert H. Rockwell 


TAXIDER MIST 


1440 East 63rd St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Saves time—clears your desk. Sorts, 
classifies and distributes your cor- 
respondence, papers, memos, etc. 
QOccupies much less space than wire 
baskets. No moreshuffling throu - 
piles of papers many times dai 
A Steel Sectional Device 
Each compartment a separate sec- 
tion. Any number of compartments 
for flat or vertical filing can be 
added as required. Width of each 
compartment is adjustable, one to 
n inches. Indexed front and back. 
reen, oak or mahogany finish. 
Write for free, instructive, illustrated folder, 
“Hew te Get Greater Desh Efficiency.” 
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Camp Axe 

No. 9, a real necessity to 
every outdoor man. Small 
enough to carryin Jhe belt, 
et large and heavy enough 
strenuous use. Blade of 
finest steel, 274x434 inch. 
14inch handle of selected 
hickory, weighs 22 ounces. 
$1.50. Sheath, 75c extra. 


Marble Arins & Mig. Co. 
Gein ello ss 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


for camp, Summer cottage 

or country home. Do not 
be without this great com- 
A,fort and convenience. 
Portable, easily installed, 

m self cranking, uses _gaso- 
» line or kerosene. Capac- 
ity, generating set, 750 
vawatts or 30 twenty-five- 
watt lamps; battery — 60 


mpere hours or 10 twenty- 
five-watt lamps for 8 hours. 


$] 8522 for a 


Write for circular 89F 95 to 
W. R. BONHAM, 2819 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 


‘‘WATERSHED’’ 
SHEDS WATER 


A Reliable Boot Grease for Sportsmen, Farmers 

and Wet Workers, 

Preserves and Adds New Life to Leather. 
No Harmful Ingredients. 


35 Cents per can 
JULIUS F. KAUFHERR, 42 Garden St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Keith’s $259 Offer 


3 PLAN BOOKS 

—showing 100 de- 

signs of bungalows, 

cottages, two-story 
houses, with floor 
plans and deserip- 

tions—and 8 

months’ snbserip- 

tion to Keith’s—all 
for $2.50. 

Keith's Magazine 

is a recognized authority on planning, building and decorat- 
ing artistic homes—25c. a copy on newsstands. 
KEITH’S PLANS—a wonderful collection of distinctive 
homes by master architects—with the practical help of 
Keith’s Magazine, will insure you the most artisiic design, 
utmost comfort, convenience and lasting satisfaction in 
your home. 8 Plan Books and Keith’s for 12 months— 
$4.50. 


Keith Corporation, 160 Abbay Bldg., 


‘eltdime lal) mele ys 
in 2 Years EEuE complete 


this thie simplified Hi home fe 


Sete Ne aii 


8-3135 acne joce 
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If the weather is clear and warm, they 
leave the old fields at daybreak, flying 
down the river, where they spend the 
daylight in brackish ponds on the coastal 
islands, along the sand beaches, or even 
out at sea, especially on Bird Bank, some 
miles off shore, where they congregate in 
countless thousands. At sundown the 
return to spend the night in the fields, 
which, having lost their banks, are sub. 
ject to tidal overflow. In stormy weather 
they spend the whole day in the fields, 
where the warm sheltered ditches and 
creeks afford them ideal feeding and loaf- 
ing places. As far as I can see, the law 
against spring shooting has greatly in- 
creased the number of wild-fowl comi ing 
to us each winter; not ducks only, but 
Wilson snipe, plover, yellowlegs, curlew, 
willet, woodcock, and others. During the 
last few seasons we have had a good 
many wild geese appearing here, which is 
somewhat unusual. The largest flock 
numbered fifty-six. I saw those myself, 
and ’twas a wonderful squadron that they 
made. 


| Cok here, that grand old cornfield 
buck that I have been saving for you 
had a very close call last week. I was 
riding down toward the Reserve when I 
saw Jackson Ward and a friend of his 
getting out of a buggy with guns and 
deerhounds. When they saw me they 
were somewhat confused, for I never al- 
low hunting of any kind on the place, 
always giving as an excuse the fact that 
[ am saving the game until you boys get 
home. But Jackson has long been an 
acquaintance, and for some years has 
been prominent in the county; you know 
he was sheriff at one time. He explained 
to me that three large deer had just 
walked across the road in front of his 
buggy. He wanted to know whether I 
would mind if they drove out the little 
corner into which the game had just 
vanished. 

Now, a deer that goes into that jamb 
between the Reserve and the river is as 
good as lost. I was sorely put to it. I 
felt even worse when Jackson explained 
that one deer was a monster of a buck, 
with the tallest horns he had seen in many 
a day—your buck. 

“Well, boys,” I said, 
stands here on the road. 
and let me have the. dogs. 
you.” 

I went back in the corner, and I drove 
all right. But I drove the wrong way. 
I put the hounds on the straight trail in. 
and they made those deer swim the Re- 
serve. They got clear away. May the 
Lord forgive me my deception, but the 
cause was a righteous one. Jackson said 
that he would like to come back and take 
a whirl at that old buck. I fold him to 
come in January. That will be after your 
visit. 

A few days since I went down the road 
to see Jim Taylor about a little cattle 
deal. I had seldom seen the woods pr:t- 
tier, all ablaze as they were with autumn 
colors. I saw two small bunches of wild 
turkeys; one of these contained eig)t 
young gobhlers. I rode within fifty yar:s 
of them. There seemed many fox-squir- 
rels out, both black and gray. Some of 
the men down at the Maybank Club have 


“you know the 
Take them up, 
I'll drive for 
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begun to hunt these with regular old- 
fashioned treeing-dogs. They report 
great sport. It is no mean feat to locate 
in the crest of a yellow pine one of these 
fine squirrels, and to bring him down re- 
quires good aim and a very hard-hitting 
gun. A fox-squirrel will often climb .to 
the topmost spindle of a big pine, and 
there hang motionless “for the longest.” 
A .22 long with a good eye behind it is 
the language that he hears best at that 
height. 

1 think you had better bring a rifle of 
sonie kind down with you. Some of the 
boys down the road have been going after 
deer late in the evening, when they come 
out in the open hollows, and several large 
bucks have been killed by rifle at long 
range, 


HUNTING THE BIG 


BROWN BEAR 
(Continued from page 107) 


We had not been seated long before 
Nick said in excited tones, “I see two 
bears!” The spell of the chase was on 
again. We knew that the old fellow we 
had been following all morning had 
passed down the canyon and joined his 
mate on -2e open flats below. I had now 
become used to Nitk’s reserve and calm- 
ness when game was within sight and I 
waited more patiently for him to roll 
the customary cigarette. We watched 
the two objects for a few minutes to see 
what they would do. Then after noting 
the exact spot from where I intended to 
shoot, we started off down the rocks and 
soon entered a sloping gulch well hidden 
from the game. 

Our object was to pass down a little 
ravine and then climb its left bank to 
see if our quarry was near enough to 
shoot. As we peeped over the grassy 
ridge, there they were unconscious of 
our presence, a light gray bear and a big 
brown one. I might have shot from 
this point but decided to get closer, so 
we went back into the ravine, crept low, 
and emerging again had another look. 
“Better get a little closer yet,” Nick sug- 
gested, so I crawled ahead on all fours 
to a grassy clump of sod and rested the 
sun over this projection. The big bear 
was lying down. I sighted carefully, let 
go and heard the bullet strike its mark. 
He rose slowly to his feet, staggered 
and started to run. I snapped on an 
empty cartridge as Nick fired. Whether 
his shot struck him or not I do not 
know. All I remember is that the guide 
said excitedly, “Shoot the hig fellow 
again. He is getting away!” I fired 
once 


more and the shot knocked hir’ 
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TRAILER TOURING 


The Greatest Outdoor Frolic 


Above shows how 
outfit folds flat into 
trailer. No side-sway, 
not top heavy. 


With a UNION TRAILER CAMP your whole family can have the 


comforts of home on any automobile trip. 


It is attached in an instant; 


cannot injure your car or retard speed; has spring beds, refrigerator, 


electric lights and cooking conveniences. 
Best of all—it is sport supreme. 


bills easily pay for it. 


One season’s savings in hotel 


It is the one trailer built with automobile units and quality—there- 


fore ideal for cross-country tours and years of hard service. 


are in use. 


Hundreds 


The new models have wonderful improvements—can be set up com- 
plete in less than a minute, all folds flat into trailer, allows better venti- 


lation with protection from insects. 


The outfits are better than ever— 


the prices are reduced. Write to-day for literature. 


UNION TRAILER WORKS, 320 Charles St., BOONVILLE, N. Y. 





THE SHOOTING TIMES 


BRITISH SPORTSMAN 


The Sportsman’s Ideal Paper 
deals with 


SHOOTING, FISHING, SPORTING DOGS, Etc. 
SUBSCRIPTION: 3Cs PER ANNUM 


International money orders obtainable at all 
Post Offices 
Specimen Copy forwarded Post Free on 
application. 


74-77 Temple Chambers, London, E. C. 4 


GUN 


down and he rolled over with all four | 


fect pointed skyward. 

By this time the female had made up 
her mind to escape. She paused just a 
moment and looked in our direction and 
I vave her a shot in the ribs. This 
tumbled her over but she revived in a 
moment and was off. Another shot at 
251) yards broke her hind leg but it did 
not seem to retard her speed very much. 
My next shot, which was over three hun- 
dred yards, broke her front leg and 
bowled her completely over. She was 
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made of hard maple wood and spun 
brass ferrule, hand-made rubber reed 
with rubber and cork inner parts. 
Length, 5 inches. 

Is non-corrosive and not affected by 
climatic changes. Easily adjusted to 
suit the different calls of mallard, pin- 
tail, widgeon and other ducks. Price, 
2.00. Insured delivery. 


OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT CO. 
Box 50, Forest & Stream, 9 East 40th Street 
New York City 


INSURANCE 


$6.00 


The $$$ Trap-Door Plate for Rifles and Shotguns 


“A Piece of Work to Be Proud of ” 
GUNSMITHING MACHINE WORK 


MANUFACTURING 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION, Tenafly,N. J. 
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NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping and Trapping stories and pictures, valuable in- 
formation about guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp 
outfits, best places to go for fish and game, changes in fish 
and game laws, and a thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you what to do when 
lost in the woods, how to cook your grub, how to build 
camps and blinds, how to train your hunting dog, how to 
preserve your trophies, how to start a gun club, how to 
build a rifle range. 

No book or set of books you can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date information about life in the open 
that you can get from a year’s subscription to the National 
Sportsman. 
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now almost out of sight in a little hol- 
low beyond a hill, so we followed at a 
lively clip. I jammed more cartridges 
in the gun as we ran. The bear was 
badly crippled but she made one more 
determined effort to get away and, not 
betng able to walk, she rolled over and 
over for two hundred yards down hill 
until she reached an alder patch, where 
we at last discovered her thrashing about 
in the bushes: After firing a few shots 


and this HANDY TACKLE BOX 


holds all you need for a day’s fishing—baits, flies, swivels, sinkers, 
cisgorger, hooks, ete. It's a pocket-size box—divided into com- 
partments; small and compact, yet large enough to hold all the 


into the thicket where we could but dimly 
discern her outline and after much care- 
ful peering about to decide whether she 


tackle you want on an ordinary trip. 
wide and 2% ins: deep. 
scams. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Size: 11 ins. long, 5% ins. 
Made of one-piece steel stamping without 
Finished in best Japan and absolutely rust-proof. 


We will send you this Handy Tackle Box and the 
National Sportsman for a whole year on receipt of $2.00. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 


281 Newbury Street . 


Boston, Mass. 





7 wide-open water, against a head- 
wind an “Old Town Canoe” re- 
sponds instantly to every paddle 
stroke. In T streams, the light- 
est dip of the blade shoots you for- 
ward. In the shallowest water, an 
“Old Town” floats loaded. 


“Old Towns” are the lightest, 
steadiest and strongest canoes made. 
Their construction combines the old- 
time Indian skill with “Old Town” 
craftsmanship. All “Old Town” 
models are built on Indian speed- 
lines. An “Old Town Canoe” will 
last for years with no upkeep. $54 
up from dealer or factory—“Old 
Towns” are the lowest priced canoes. 


Make your choice from the new “Old 
Town” catalog. Free. All popular models 
illustrated in color. Write today. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
293 Fourth Street Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


Have Complete 
Protection 


Carry it in any little 
pocket. Most neces- 
sary part of your out- 
fit. Two grades ma- 
terial and two lengths, 
21 and 32 in. ok’d by 
testing bureaus and 
best sportsmen of 
country. Catalogue. 


Johnson Outing Co. | 


134 Outing Bldg. 
Lansing, Michigan 


Ee 5 1922 OLD FISH RMAN’S 
©CALENDAR 
Gives Best Fishing Days for 1922 


O. F. CALENDAR, “Sox'isio'a-Sta: 





CANOES, ROWBOATS 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 


BOATS FOR OUTBOARD MOTORS 


MOTOR BOATS, 16 to 24 ft. 
long, with or without engine. 
For lakes, rivers, shallow water 
and weeds. 


The saving effected this year is 
greater than ever before. 


CATALOGUE FREE—ORDER BY MAIL 


Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. 


921 Ellis Ave. PESHTIGO, WIS. 


KENNEBEC 


Send to-day for 1922 illustrated book about our 
“Canoes of Quality’? mailed to any address postpaid 
KENNEBEC BOAT AND CANOE CO. 

22 R. BR. Square, Waterville, Maine 


“SAFEST TO USE" 


sweeney 
Pesesctterant™ * 


or Without 
No. 8 - 6 Hook\Fly Spinner Bowk) 
Send for Circular “A L. FOSS a 


1712 COLUMBUS RD. CLEVELAN. 


WANTED FOR CASH 
Old Numbers American Field, Bound or Unbound 


| Files of American Field, old numbers as above. Write 
me what you have and lowest price for them. Address 
P. O. Box 3256, Boston, Mass. 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS. 


-pulp with one blow. 


was dead, we went forward with guns 
poised ready for any emergency. But it 
was unnecessary. The hunt was over. 


HIS second bear was an adult female, 
light in color and a fine specimen. 
We measured and removed her pelt and 
then went back to our first bear. He was 
a mammoth beast, as large as an ox, 
ferocious-looking and with a paw so 
massive that it could smash a man to 
It required the 
combined efforts of three men to turn 
him over. 
The following are the measurments of 
this, the largest bear killed on this ex- 
pedition: 


Feei Inches 


6% 
Length of skin 
Height at shoulder 
Width of fore paw (pad). 
Length of hind foot 
Circumference of neck 
after skin had been re- 
moved 
End of nose to 
measured in straight line 
along belly 
Circumference of chest 
after skin had been re- 


* Leg shoved up to standing position. 
+ Measured between perpendicular 
points, not over rounded pad. 


The only larger bear collected and 
authentically recorded is the one that 
was killed by Captain Wagner on Bear 
River, Alaska Peninsula, with a skull 
measurement of 1 foot 6% inches, as 
recorded by Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 


‘THE hunt ended on June the third. 
Later we broke camp and boarded 
the “Rolfe” for the long trip back to 
Cordova. A more successful hunt could 
hardly have been expected. Seventeen 
bears had been killed and it is gratify- 
ing to know that twelve of these are 
for public exhibition. Five are to be 
mounted for the Oklahoma Museum 
and seven belong to the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum. The others were retained as per- 
sonal trophies by Mr. Sykes, Dr. Chase 
and Mr. Hoffmeister. 
_ While the actual hunting was a grill- 
ing test and much hardship was endured. 
I shall always look back at the venture 
as a great and wonderful experience 
Happily for me the thrill did not end 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 

by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
_ used by U. S. and Foreign Governments, Awarded: First Prize. at 

Chicago nd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 

Motors. Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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at the death of these beasts but con- 
tinues in my work when I rebuild thei 
forms in taxidermy. 
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AN EAST AFRICAN 
HUNTING TRIP 


(Continued from page 103) 





nocturnal, it seems largely a matter of 
luck whether one sees him or not, and 
certainly there are many residents in 
East Africa of sporting proclivities who 
have never seen one in years. 

On this trip we traversed a country 
where lions were positively known to be, 
so the usual precautions were taken at 
night to safeguard the draught and 
riding-animals. We occasionally heard 
a far-off roar after dark and sometimes 
canie on more or less recent tracks, and 
sat up two nights over kills, but never 
did we get a glimpse of one until the 
trip was almost over and we were again 
on the verge of the outlying settled dis- 
tricts. For some reason, only known 
to the Red Gods, all the luck came my 
way. The first time I came to anything 
like close quarters was one very early 
morning when my two gunbearers, the 
tracker and I set out, with malice afore- 
thought, to visit the carcass of an oryx 
[ had killed the previous afternoon. The 
kill was on the edge of a dense patch of 
bush and Sulimani, who was leading the 
way, suddenly stiffened into a dusky 
image. He had seen a lion leave the 
carcass and disappear into the bush. 
['xamination showed that a portion of 
the oryx had been eaten and that some 
part had been dragged off. The tracker, 
without a word, led off after the meat, 
and for the next half hour we followed 
that lion in a mazy pattern through the 
scrub. His tracks were plain on the 
dew-covered ground, and we must at 
times have been pretty close to him. 

Ve found where he had jettisoned a 
hind leg of the oryx and we sat over 
that for another half hour in the vain 
hope that he would be hungry or un- 
intelligent enough to come and fetch it. 
Aiter that we gave it up as a bad job, 
and I did not once view the beast. The 
tracker smiled his cheerful grin and 
pointed to my boots, to account for the 
failure. I had gone as quietly as I 
could but I could not compete with my 
naked Wanderobo follower. The white 
man must have boots and clothes, and 
no matter of what materials they are, 
he can never hope to move through 
tangled scrub with the perfect ease and 
silence of the black man. 

The second lion episode was not a 
success, either, but it gave me all the 
thrills I wanted for a quarter of an hour 
or so and this time at least I. saw my 
game. I had left camp before daybreak 
with my usual three native followers to 
try for a solitary buffalo whose tracks 
we had seen the previous afternoon. We 
duly picked up these but could not find 
any more recent ones, and while search- 
ing about in the scrub, the Wanderobo 
came on lion spoor, so fresh that there 
was little doubt that the beast was very 
close to us, in all probability just taking 
cover for the day after a night’s hunting. 

Following along a narrow game-path, 
very slowly and quietly, all. at once I 
saw two lion cubs playing together on 
the path about 30 yards ahead. They 
were about the size of Irish terriers 
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HILDEBRAND HINTS 


on spinners and flies is waiting for 
you. It is brimful of information 
about fishing with spinner lures, 
which Hildebrandt, in fis 26 years of 
fishing tackle manufacture, has 
brought to a high state of perfection. 


Hildebrandt’s Hints shows the com- 
plete line of Hildebrandt’s spinners, 
flies and accessories, none of which 
good fishermen do without. Get 
your copy of Hildebrandt’s Hints 
on flies and spinners by writing for 
it today. 


JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT COMPANY 


860 High Street 
LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 


Tackle Mckers Twenty-six Years 


a se — “SILVER CREEK” 
a POLLYWOG 


The most successful killer made. Has the dip, dive 
and wiggle of a real fish under motion, travels about 
14 in, under the water with ordinary reeling and floats 
when not being reeled. Length 4 in. Weight %-ounce. 

Furnished in the following colors: Solid yellow; 
Mossback; Yellow Perch; White, red stripes; Yellow, 
black spots; White, black stripes ; Rainbow, solid white. 
At your dealer. or direet, $1.00, Send for color circulars 
SILVER CREEK NOVELTY WKS. Dowagiac, Mich. 
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ASHAWAY ZINE 









WILSON SPOONS 









549 MADISON AVE , NEW YORK cry 






A Level Winding Reel 
Made by HEDDON 
Guaranteed to Last a Lifetime 


Noiseless spiral gears of the finest phosphor 
bronze, speciai tool-steel reversing screw, hard- 
ened and tempered; steady bar that relieves the 
1 of wear; exacting accuracy tha 
pe ing within the thousandth 
rt handwork throughout. 
of ae Heddon standards in building The 


Lifetime Companion. Price, $35, war tax paid, 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dowagiac, Mich, 


HEDDON ~ 


Eels, Rabbits, Skunk, Weasel, 
ch Mink, Muskrats ete., in 
9 numbers, with ou new, fi 
ing, galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They catch them 
like a fly-trap euehen flies. Made in all sizes. even and 
durable. Write for aa Price List, and ow 


booklet on best bait known f 16” LEBAN all kinds nde MO. 
J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 





GET ONE AND BE LUCKY 


It Gets the Fish—bass, 
lilies or rushes, stumps or snags, 
Fish where the fish are. 
catches are made. 


pickerel or musky—in thick 
or in open water. 
That's the way the big 
]Jt’s all the same to the Shannon. 


Then note how close the blades run to point of hook. 


No fish can hit 

strike means a fish. 
are made on the Shannon. Ask 
Or better, try it yourself. 


them without being hooked. A 

That's why so many big catches 
any one who uses it. 
Order now. 


Shannon Twin Spinner (like cut) 
Shannon Porker (for pork rind) 


Red, White or Yellow Fly 


W. J. JAMISON CO., DEPT. S, 736 SO. CALIFORNIA AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Spend your summer vacation on a 
ranch in the beautiful Jackson's Hole 
country. Gentle saddle horses, moun- 
tain trails, superb lakes, trout streams 
unsurpassed, auto roads to the won- 
derful Hoback Canyon, Yellowstone 
and other scenic points; best of refer- 
ence; for further information write. 


FRED LOVEJOY, Jackson, Wyoming. 


Spring Bear Hunting 
FOR RED- BLOODED SPORTSMEN 


Write me about the big Grizzly of Thorofare and 
Bridger Lake. Full information to those interested. 


CECIL J. HUNTINGTON 


Ishawooa, Wyoming Via Cody 


NOTEL RENDEZVOUWS 
HOMOSASSA, FLA. 

Good Hunting and Fishing, Rowing. Motor- 
boating on the Beautiful Homosassa Rivcr. 
8 Miles from the Gulf 
Best Accomodations Reasonable Rates 
FRED BAESSLER, Prop. 


LLOYD HOUSE 


Hunting and Fishing Guide 
Familiar with Coast Country from Naples to 
Shark River, Long Key and Key est 
My own safe and comfortable cabin cruiser 
Engagements and rates upon application to 


Lloyd House, Hunting and Fishing Guide, 
Naples, Florida. 
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Mallards! Teal! Sprigs! 


and other wild ducks love Wild Rice. 

~~ My seed this year is extra fine; big, 
“ (= plump, full of vitality. Also a tice 
lot of Wild Celery winter-buds, a vear 

quicker than seed. Ready for spring 


Order now. 
Write 


planting. Literature. 


DT 


Clyde B. Terrell, Dept. H-224, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


Saddle and Pack - Horse Excursions 


70 Mile Hause Post Office, Brown Meadows Ranch 
Cariboo Road, B. C. se fe 


BANK OF MONTREAL, ASHCROFT, B. C. 
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CAMPING 
FISHING 
HUNTING 
Visit Picturesque British 
Columbia. Fish in her riv- 
ers and lakes. WHunt in her 
mountains and forests. Camp 
under her sunny skies and 
follow her winding trails. 

where motor and ,rail- 
road _ cannot. Enjoyable 

cking trips through the 
illooett and Lower Cariboo 
country from June until Oc- 
tober. Hunting and fishing 
tripe in season. 

Il parties personally con- 
ducted by an _ experienced 
guide and hunter. 


Well-broken’ Saddle-horses— 
Full Camp and Pack- 
ing Equipment 
Raperiensed Packers and 
orsemen — Competent 
Camp k 
Special Accommodations for 
Ladies 
Reasonable terms—rates on 
parte of three or more. 
or full particulars address: 


Canada 


| 
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FOR SALE 
ON THE FAMOUS MEDWAY RIVER, 


Nova Scotia. A Cottage containing four 
rooms, good attic, Fireplace, Veranda, 
Stocked Ice House, Boat House, Hen 
House, all on fine wooded lot. Many 
Americans visit this river every year for 
Salmon Fishine. Same any else- 
where would cos: a small fortune. Price 
of this property, $6,000.00. For Full In- 
formation write to: 


S. P. DUMARESQ 
Architect 


Royal Bank Chambers, 
Halifax, N. S. 


Salmon Fishing Season Extends to middle 
of August, and the Medway River is the 
Best in Nova Scotia. 


ADIRONDACK 


Fisherman, hunter, or pleasure-seeker, we are 
ready for you at Sunset Inn, on the largest lake 
in the Mountains. Here game abounds and nature 
Small camps; fireplace; lounging 


reigns supreme. 
Write for 


room, dancing, and all improvements. 


particulars. 
BEEBE & ASHTON 
Cranberry Lake ¢ 


Adirondack Preserve 


1,000 acres surrounding Trout Lake, Inlet and 
Outlet Trout Streams. Accessible and _ se- 
cluded. State owns one-half of Forest Preserve. 

Property of this character unobtainable in a 
few years. Write for terms. Box 777, Forest 
& Stream, 9 E. 40th St., New York City. 


New York 


WANTED 
Twenty Years of Snipe 
Shooting 


By J. J. Pringle, of Camperdown, 
$e. bs Parish. Name Price. 


H. B. CONOVER, 6 Scott St., Chicago 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the System of the Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd., is exceedingly rich in 
all kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 


Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


Americans who 


have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 


say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 


such ease as in Newfoundland. 
forwarded upon application to 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd. 
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and were striking at each other and 
rolling on their backs for all the world 
like two kittens. We watched them for 
maybe half a minute, though it seemed 
much longer, and then they disappeared 
very suddenly, and the opening in which 
they had been playing was filled momen- 
tarily by a yellow flash as a lioness 
bounded across and away from us. She 
vanished in the bush as quickly as she 
appeared, without offering a possible 
shot. The presence of cubs complicated 
matters and we took up the advarice 
again with rather more caution than 
before. ; 

In another twenty yards or so, we 
were brought up all standing by an angry 
growl on our right and very close. We 
peered through the tangle without being 
able to see anything. The tracker held 
up two forefingers to indicate that we 
had another lion to deal with now, but 
we were only able to make out, by the 
irritated rumble, that he was making off 
at right angles to our line of advance. 
We went on again but did not get very 
far before we were once more halted 
by a short growl, this time on our left. 
Facing about quickly, I just managed to 
spot a maned lion about fifteen yards off 
and slightly in the rear of us. It was 
just a glimpse before the bush swallowed 
him up, too, and again I failed to get a 
shot. Once more we went on. We had 
only about seventy-five yards to go be- 
fore the scrub thinned out higher up 
on the hillside and we got through 
without further incident except a view 
of a lioness bounding over a rock some 
way above us and another going full 
pelt over a ridge two hundred yards 
away, both utterly impossible shots. 

We went back to where we had first dis- 
turbed the lions and the tracks showed 
that there had been five full-grown 
beasts besides the two cubs, a pretty 
handful to deal with if there had been 
any trouble. The band had dispersed in 
different directions and though we fol- 
lowed one or two of the tracks for some 
time, we did not succeed in coming up 
again to any of the beasts, and as we and 
the lions had now thoroughly disturbed 
the haunt of our original quarry, the 
buffalo, we gave it up and went back 
to camp for breakfast. 


| DID at last get my lion, in the last 

week of the trip. On this occasion 
I ran into two lions in some bush. The 
male, a handsome, maned fellow, was 
too quick for me, but the lioness gave 
me a shot as she was moving off. [| hit 
her too far back, but just under the 
spine, and the heavy 400 grain bullet 
knocked all the fight out of her. Suli- 
mani, for the first and only time, lost his 
head, and loosed off with my light rifle, 
hitting her amidships, but again too far 
back to touch a vital spot. She slunk 
off to some thick stuff a few yards of 
and I ran in and finished her with a 
brain shot. We were only a mile away 
from the wagon and [I sent back the 
second gunbearer to bring the skinner. 
The latter duly turned up and the res‘ 
of the safari with him. Each man shook 
me violently by the hand and made a: 
much noise as he could. I was glad tha‘ 
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my friends, moving at a more dignified 
pace than the natives, arrived after the 
song and dance were over; I felt much 
less embarrassed. 

Sulimani was very apologetic for 
shooting. A gunbearer’s duty is to be 
always at his master’s elbow in the field, 
to be ready with fresh cartridges the 
instant the spent ones are ejected, to 
hand up the heavy rifle when dangerous 
game is afoot, to stand unperturbed be- 
hind his master when the latter is 
charged and perhaps misses, and to shoot 
only when it is absolutely necessary in 
order to save his employer's life. Both 
Sulimani and I were fully aware of the 
nature of a gunbearer’s duties and I did 
not appreciate more holes in my lion’s 
skin than were strictly necessary, but I 
could not bring myself to reproach him. 
I began to wonder whether I could do 
any better myself,.or indeed, one half so 
well, if our jobs were reversed, as these 
three followers of mine. The tracker 
was only armed with a spear, Sulimani 
had my light rifle, which he was not sup- 
posed to use, and the second bearer that 
day had nothing in the nature of a 
weapon at all, the heavy gun having been 
lett behind, as we were not expecting 
anything very big. All the latter did 
after I wounded the lioness was to 
quietly draw Sulimani’s long knife from 
its sheath and calmly carry on, although 
it was still on the cards that the lioness 
might pull herself together sufficiently 
to give us an exceedingly unpleasant 
time. All three natives had seen me on 
occasion do some mighty bad shooting 
and for all they knew I might fail them 
at a pinch, yet they followed me without 
the slightest hesitation and even ran 
ahead to show me the lioness’s last lurk- 
ing place, though as careful as ever not 
to get in my way while I fired the last 
shot. And only a little broader grin 
than usual when it was all over to show 
that there had been anything at all out 
of the way! 

If I had been in Sulimani’s place, noth- 
ing on earth would have prevented me 
in the circumstances from using the 
weapon in my hands, and I did not feel 
that it was an occasion for reproof. I 
felt much more inclined to take my hat 
off to the three of them, and if I had 
another opportunity I would unhesitat- 
ingly employ them again. . Never pre- 
suming, and always keen on finding game 
under arduous conditions of heat, wet 
and long marches, I somehow felt that 
men of their qualities were perhaps not 
so low in the scale of humanity as we 
white men have placed them, or that if 
they were, perhaps it is not worth while 
for us to be quite so high up. 

| was glad that I had been able to 
shoot my one lion on foot, although as 
[ have indicated, I did, in desperation, 
spend two unavailing nights in a tree 
waiting for lions that would not come. 
It seems to me that when one sets out 
to kill lions for one’s amusement, that it 
is only fair to play the game on as even 
tcrms as are consistent with the supposi- 
t 
t 


> 


ion that one is worth rather more in 
iis world than a lion, and the posses- 
ion of a rifle gives one just the neces- 
siry advantage. I have nothing to say, 
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HREE days’ sail on a big modern Ward Line 
steamer brings you to the warmth and mel- 
low sunshine of Havana. 

Havana! Long years afterward the memory of 
its picturesque highways and byways will remain 
with you. Everywhere life, action, change of 
scene. Youcan visit the ancient fortresses of Morro 
and Cabanas, wander among native shops, enjoy 
the novelty of tempting Spanish dishes and mingle 
with the gay throngs at night on the brilliantly 
lighted Prado and Malecon. Bathe in summer 
seas or take in the races at Marianao. Well-ap- 
pointed hotels and modern conveniences assure 
every comfort and luxury during your stay. 


Nassau~Nlexico 


There is no prettier spot in the Americas than 
Nassau—a garden-spot of the Gulf Stream where 
the temperature averages 72 degrees. Charming 
social life. Boating, bathing, tennis, golf and 
other sports. 

Other trips and cruises at attractive rates tc the 
chief ports of Mexico. Glimpses of quaint cus- 
toms and picturesque people. Magnificent shore 


vistas. 
The steamers of the Ward Line fleet are up ° 
to date in every respect—spacious decks, 
well-ventilated staterooms with lounging- 
chairs and all conveniences. Friendly rivalry 
among the chefs of the fleet has built up a 
cuisine that makes each meal a genuine treat. 


WARD LINE 


For illustrated folders and full 
information regarding rates, 
reservations and sailings, address 


NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Foot of Wall St., New York City 





RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK" 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be, 


Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


Ifyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 

write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 


612 Wisconsin St. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLE 
We Cater to the Particular Smoker 


For _ over-night 
} stops this spring 
i} and canvas bed 
goes up in a jiffy. 
Most practical 


means of saving 
money on hotel 
bills. 
Holds two comfort- 
ably. Very strong. 
\ Just the bed for 
aa atten: * those who want to 


CAMP IN COMFORT 


Weight—14 Ibs. Folds up—4 ft. x 4 in. 
COMPLETE $15.00 


FARRELLY’S OUTDOOR STORE 


122 Jefferson Ave. E, Detroit, Mich. 


qs 


ELECTRICAL 
Training Book 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


A WATER - PROO 
WRIST WATCH 


A BOON TO SPORTSMEN 


The Depollier water-proof and dust-proof 
wrist watch, guaranteed to be absolutely 
water-proof even when completely sub- 
merged in water. Is made to withstand 
wear and tear of Service for Sportsmen, 
Aviators, Autoists, Mining Engineers, Me- 
chanics, Farmers, Men in the Army and 
Navy, and for all outdoor wear. 


Embraces the following qualities: Water- 
proof case. Non-inflammable unbreak- 
able glass. Waterproof winding crown. 
Heat insulation. Waltham movement. 
“No-Fuss” clasp and strap. Silver Case. 
14-Kt. Solid Gold Disk Back with Air 
space. (Patented June 10th, 1919.) 
Japanned finish. Perfect time-keeper 
covered by manufacturer's guarantee. 


Price $5 ()00 
Including Insured Delivery 


OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT CO. 
Suite7 Q9East 40thSt, N. Y. City 


ARMY CLOTHING 


Officer’s 0. D. Wool, Regulation Army Short Over- 
coats, $3.75; Same in Officer’s Long, Full Lined, $4.75. 
Navy Wool Underwear, Double Breast and Back, With 
Heavy Drawers—New—Per Suit $2. Canteen Covers, 
Boy Scout Special, 6 cents each. All Class B in 
Excellent Condition. Send your check or money order. 
immediate Shipment by Parcel Post, f.o.b. San 
Antonio. 


THE U. S. MERCANTILE CO. 


San Antonio, Texas 


in Te 
Engel Mfg. Co., Dept. 62-C 4713 No. Clark St, CHICAGO 
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LAST A LIFE TIME 
IDEAL FOR GARAGES 
Circular free 


TTANDARD METAL WorRKS 
6G BeEaAcw St Boston. Mass. 


Liew SCREW EAP @ 
STANDARD THREAD. 
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oe — worth 2 eS $7 ‘each. Simple outdoor 
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, however, against a settler taking every 
i in his power to rid himself oj 

lions or other beasts that prey on his 
ee: Sometimes the luck is with the 
settler who sits up over a kill, and | 
know of two who, working together, ac- 
counted for seven lions in one night. 
Another settler of my acquaintance, sit- 
ting up over his cattle boma, shot one of 
his own oxen. It is a chilly and uncer- 
tain business. 


OF elephant and buffalo, I can say 
nothing from personal experience. 
On one occasion we were a day too late 
for a small herd of the former, and had 
no time then to turn back, and on two 
occasions | got within 15 yards of a soli- 
tary buffalo, after very hard work, for 
the meagre satisfaction of hearing a 
mighty crash as the animal made off in 
dense bush without even giving me a 
glimpse of him. 

I saw hippo in Lakes Nakuru and 
Olbolosset but did not take them ser- 
iously enough to wait for them on the 
banks and I did not want to shoot them 
in the water. The nearest I ever got to 
one was when [| was stalking my best 
waterbuck one evening on the edge of a 
swamp, on the Guaso Narok. A hippo 
snorted once or twice within a few yards 
of me, but as‘those few yards consisted 
of dense papyrus growing out of 6 or 
8 feet of flood water, I preferred to go 
after the water buck. 

My bag at the end of the trip was 39, 
all told, which comprised lion, rhino, 
Burchell’s zebra, warthog, and specimens 
of twelve species of antelope, including 
one of the somewhat rare topi. We-were 
not fortunate enough to get kudu or 
gerenuk, two much-prized and sought- 
ifter trophies, and I was sorry that | 
‘eft East Africa without obtaining a 
shot at wildebeest, which are so commor 
‘n some parts but which apparently are 
not found at all on the Laikipia plateau. 
I was told I had made a good average 
collection for the district shot over and 
at any rate whether good, bad or in- 
different, I felt very pleased with it and 
would like to live the trip all over again, 
including—if I could not do so on any 
other terms—the bout of fever which 
laid me low for a week. 

Reptiles and insects caused us very 
little concern, except on one occasion 
when our Kavirondo driver light-heart- 
edly stirred up a bee’s nest. Ten min- 
utes sufficed to scatter oxen, ponies and 
men over the adjacent three square miles 
of East Africa and two and a half hours 
elapsed before the bees were appeased, 
the safari collected again and the march 
resumed. The oxen cut capers incredible 
in such serious-minded beasts, the ponies 
finally took refuge in a stream and the 
surrounding country was a busy scene 
as white men and black ran hither and 
thither with waving arms, each with a 
halo of angry bees. Gradually we col- 
lected into I'ttle groups round smoke fires, 
in the shelter of which we lay prone and 
choking. Now and then a nigger, clad 
solely in a scanty blanket, would break 
across the open to some other place of 
| fancied security. These wild dashes 
were watched with hilarious enjoyment 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


In the Big Eales. Along Blazed Trails and in the Small Villages Your Classified Advertisement 
if Printed Here Will Reach Thousands of Sportsmen 


Among these thousands are a great many that can wse and that will pay meer 
Guns, rifles, canoes, boats, dogs, reels, fishing rods—all kinds of old hunting an 
Write a brief description of your possession—send it with a remittance of ten cents per wo 

We accept stamps, coin, money orders or checks. 


fishing 


Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


for the sporting equipment that you no longer need. 


equipment—can be sold or exchanged here. 
(Initials and numbers count as a word). 


April classified columns close February 28th. 


The Market Place, Forest and Stream Magazine, 9 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y- 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE 27c.; 
half-dollar size 53c.; eagle cent and catalogue, 10c. 
Norman Schultz, Box 146, Colorado Springs, Col. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE and 
German 5pf., 30c.; Italy 20c., and catalog 10c. 
Homer Schultz, King City, Mo. 


BINOCULARS 


” FINE BINOCULAR, SELL CHEAP, NEED 
money. G. Walker, Box 633, Cincinnati. 


THOUSANDS OF U. S. WAR DEPART- 
ment Bausch & Lomb & Lemaire Prism binocu- 
lars, also field glasses, sacrificed regardless ofgtheir 
original cost. List free. Enterprise Co., 8 E. 
or i, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


” VEST POCKET BINOCULAR, CHEAP. G. 
Ww alker, Box 633 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOOKS 


aS 
“FRANK FORESTER’S” RARE WORKS ON 
ield Sports, Fishing, etc. First editions in_ fine 
co condition: List and prices on application. Fred 
E. Pond, 22 Wierfield Street, Brooklyn, N. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. 
Write for particulars ana free samples. Ameri- 
can Monogram Co. Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


THOSE OUT OF EMPLOYMENT OR 
wishing to increase present income, communicate 
with Chautauqua Commercial Agency, Jamestown, 
N. Ye 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, 
wanted for publication. Submit 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, 


ETC., ARE 
manuscript or 
Mo. 


FISHING SUPPLIES 


FISHERMAN—MY HOOKS, LEADERS, 
flies, gut snells are better, cost less; rods made, 
repairing. Hillpot, 7408 Lawndale Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


FLY TYING MATERIALS, 
books, flies, leaders. Catalogue free. 
marth, Roosevelt, New Yark. 


FOR SALE—TARPON TACKLE $100.00 
Julius Vom Hofe 6/0 B/O Reel. Absolutely new. 
Abbey & Imbrie split bamboo rods; 9 and 13 
e tips; 18 and 24-inch butts; interchangeable. 
E. B. Everard, Vicksburg, Miss. 


SUPPLIES, 
A. Will- 


FISH WITH LIVE BAIT! 
FISHERMEN—FRESH AND SALT-WATER 


Sait Alive and Lively. Helgrammites, water 
grubs, white grubs, night crawlers and earth 
worms, for early trout fishing. Send for_price 
list. American Bait Co., 10 South Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEAL-WORM BAITS! BUY NOW FOR 
early spring angling. Easy to keep. Clean to 
handle. 200, $1.00; 350, $1.50; sent prepaid. C. 
B. Kern, Box 912, Mount Joy, Pennsylvania. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
FIREARMS, BINOCULARS, ETC.,, 


bought, sold, exchanged; write for list also what 
you have to exchange. Earl E. Brown, York, 
a. 


FIVE HUNDRED FOR lé&c.; CLEANING 
patches, just the right size for cleaning .22 cali- 
ve rifles and_ revolvers. Ideal Chemical Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION (Continued) 


FOR SALE—.22-CAL. STEVENS’ REPEAT- 
er, brand new, never shot, cost $19.00—sell 
$17.00. Winchester 25-20 Repeater, GOOD, used 
condition, $17.50—send P. O. money order. N. P. 
Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 


FOR SALE—30 REMINGTON AUTOLOAD- 
ing rifles, 
autoloading, 
bane 


like new $35.00; 12-Gauge Winchester 
$40.00; 33 Winchester, with new 
ee 765 Mauser Sporting, $28.00. 

D. Otto Kreutzburg, 37 Third Ave., 
New York City. 


FOR SALE—30-30 WINCHESTER, 
fancy sporting repeater takedown, $25. 
$2, balance express collect, examination. 
Moore, Denton, Ark. 


FOR SALE—32 CAL. COLT AUTOMATIC, 
new condition, but little used. First money order 
for $20 gets it. M. L. Dartt, R. F. D. 4, Berea, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—30 U. S. ARMY AND 405 
Winchesters, Lyman sights, $35.00 each.  .30-.30 
Winchester take-down, octagon barrel, full maga- 
zine, $30.00. .22 Remington pump, Lyman sight, 
$20.00. .280 Ross sears, peep sight, $60.00, 
2-12 ga. Ithacas 30-in. full hammerless ejector, 
$45.00; plain, $35.00. All guns in practically new 
condition. I. M. Archibald. M Methuen, Mass. 


FOR SALE—MALCOLM TELESCOPE 
Sight. H. B. Wolfe, Georgetown, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—FOUR EN- 
glish guns; fifty new and used; American made. 
Clyde Atwood, Dundee, Minn. 


FOR SALE—REMINGTON AUTOMATIC, 
16 Winchester Pump. H. E. Kirby, Jamestown, 
North Dakota. 


LUGER PISTOLS, 7.65 M. M., 8-12-16 INCH 
barrels and holster—stocks extra. Mauser pis- 
tols, 7.63 m.m. with wooden holster—stocks. 
Mauser sporting rifles, 30, 06 U. S. Gov. The 
world’s best. Pacific Sales, Ltd., Moscow, Idaho. 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
old-time pistols, revolvers, suns 

horns, etc, Lists free. Siephen Van 
Rensselaer, 873 Madison Ave., New York City, 


REBLUE YOUR GUN BARRELS, INEX- 
pensive. Farmulas and _ instructions, 50 cents. 
M. Mogensen, 414 North 14th, Omaha, Neb. 


SAVAGE REPEATING SHOTGUN 26 CYL- 
inder-—-matted rib. Interchangeable barrel, .32 
full—almost new—absolutely spotless barrels— 
guaranteed perfect condition. Retail price $105.00 
Bargain at $75. Further information on request. 
Robt. Freeman, 719 Church St., Trenton, Tenr. 


WANTED—8-GAUGE PARKER BROS. 
double-barrel hammerless shotgun, must be good 
grade, will buy or exchange fcr 10-gauge Parker 
7 George Collins, 9 Baldwin St., Bloomfield, 

WANTED—SECOND-HAND PERFECT 
condition Smith andgWesson ten-inch target pistol 
for .22 lang rifle cartridge. Give price first let- 
ter. Address J. A. C., care Forest and Stream, 
9 East 40th St., New York City. 


FROM GERMANY I BROUGHT WITH 
me and will sell Lugar pistols, cal. .30, barrels 
3%-inch; Mauser pistols, cal. .30, barrels 5%- 
inch; 1,000-yard range. Both kinds are converti- 
ble into rifles for American a Dr. 
Kniep, 334 River Street, t.oboken, N. J 


HELP WANTED MALE 


BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR! 
$110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid after 3 
months’ spare-time study. Splendid opportunities. 
Position guaranteed or money refunded. Write 
for free booklet G-53. Standard Business Train- 
ing Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 
Any school; any subject. Bargain prices. Bul- 
letin 1031 free. Courses bought. Instruction 
Correspondence Exchange, 1966 Broadway, New 
York City. 


1894, 
Deposit 
Everett 
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LIVE STOCK 


A FEW PURE BRED ENGLISH CALL 
ducks for sale; pair, $10; trio, $17.50. R. M. 
Ray, Paris, Tenn. 


ALDER CREEK GAME FARM, MANZA- 
nita, Oregon, has wild Canadian geese for sale. 


CHINESE—RING-NECKED SILVER GOL- 
den, Reeves and Amherst Pheasants, W oe Tur- 
keys, Quail, Ruffed Grouse and Ducks. s for. 

i Delivery. Jaser’s Vheasantry, W Nelialin 


DECOYS, CALLERS. 
Mallards $5.00 pair, 12 eggs $2.50. Black Mallard 
Eggs $6.00-12. English Callers, $10.00 pair, 
eggs $5.00, extra drakes, Duck Book ic. 
Canada Geese (no eggs). Ferrets for sale. 
drafts. E. Breman Co., Danville, Ill. 


EGGS FROM WILD GREY MALLARD 
Decoys for sale $1.65 for 12 delivered. Cloyd 
Crow, Camden, Mich, 


FERRETS. I HAVE SOME CHOICE 
breeding stock. White or brown, males or fe- 
males, also bred females. List free. J. E. 
Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 


GENUINE WILD MALLARDS. 
ting prepaid. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 


SUCCESSFUL MINK RAISING; TELLS 
how to build pens and raise mink, with drawings 
of pens and illustrations. Mailed for 50 cents. 
Jesse J. Davis, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


TAME HANDLED FERRETS. INSTRUC- 
tion book 10c. Mighty Good Rat Destroyers or 
Breeders. $5 each. W. Soldan, Seventeenth 
Street, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


WANTED — SILVER FOX — WE PAY $6500 
each for fine skins and buy all you raise. Write 
for free information how to get,started. DUF- 
he SILVER FOX STORE, 21 West 30, New 

or 


PURE BRED, WILD 


$3 SET- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAUTIFUL OIL PAINTING FOR SALE 
ore 16 in. x 20 in., by George Armfield, 
‘Three Dogs, at Badgers Hole,” like life. 

$600. Roy Singer, 2410 Warren Ave., Chicago, 


BIG HORN ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
heads. Two rare, newly mounted, for sale. Ab- 
solutely pone in every way. Reference. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOR ONE OF BEST AND LARGEST 
mountain sheep heads in existence write, T. J. 
Robinson, Dallas, Ore. 


FOR SALE—MOOSE HEAD, MOUNTED 
by Crosby Frisian Fur Co., 24 points, 47 inches, 
symmetrical, $135. James Mederer, 520 Wood- 
land Ave., Warren, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—NEWLY MOUNTED, RARE 
Rocky Mountain mule deer heads of particular 
beauty. Also woodland caribou heads, newly 
mounted. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario. 


FOR SALE—OLD EDITIONS OF FOREST 
and Stream, All in excellent condition. Rudolph 
Ulrich, Glastonburg, Conn. 


FREE BLUEPRINT LIST—HOMEMADE 
boats, traps, etc. Wee-Sho-U Co., Western Mar- 
ket, Detroit, Mich. 


GIGANTIC CLIMBING NEW GUINEA 
Bean. The New Edible Vegetable Wonder. 
Grows 3 to 5 ft. long. Weighs 10 to 15 Ibs. De- 
licious eating, taste like sponge mushroom. ‘Guar- 
anteed as Advertised. 6 seeds 25c. 15 for Sc. 
45 for $1.00. No stamps. Muskeetopunk Co., 
Dept. C., Pekin, Ill, 


“HICKRYMAID” METAL NON-SINKABLE 
Boats. We manufacture metal rowboats, motor- 
boats, duck boats, canoes and scows. Safe—easy 
to handle—low in price. Write for prices. James 
C. Shuford Co., Hickory, N. 

(Continued on page 140) 
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(Continued from page 139) 
HOMEKNIT, VIRGIN WOOL KNEECAPS, 
75 cents a pair. Send measure around the knee. 
Oxford grey or natural — $1 and $1.25. Turn- 
down stockings $1.25 and $1.50. Mary L. Church, 
63 Pringle Street, Kingston, Pa. 


TWO EXTRA LARGE AND PERFECT 
newly mounted winter-killed moose heads of great 
beauty for sale. Moderate prices. References. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


16-FOOT ROWBOAT. EASILY MADE. 
Construction blueprint 30c. Wee-Sho-U_ Co., 
Western Market, Detroit, Mich. 


WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS — MORE 
Wild Ducks will-come to your waters next fall 
if you plant Wild Celery, Wild Rice, Duck Po- 
tato and other foods they love. Write for in- 
formation and prices. Terrell, Naturalist, Dept. 
H-221, Oshkosh, Wis. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAIL US 20c. WITH ANY SIZE FILM 
for development and six velvet prints. Or send 
six negatives any size and 20c. for six prints. 
Or send 40c. for one 8 x 10 mounted enlarge- 
ment. Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Phote 
Finishing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Virginia. 


SPORTSMEN WHO KODAK AND WANT 
hand work, exceptional results and_the finest fin- 
ish in the states. Mail film to Beach Studios, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED FISH-BREEDER, POUL- 
try, and gamekeeper. Thoroughly experienced in 
rearing and management of all kinds of pheasants, 
partridges, ducks and wild geese; understands 
trapping and shooting of vermin; 35 years of 
age, single, with highest references, desires a 
steady position on gentleman’s private country 
place. Address A. S., care of Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company, 9 East 40th Street, New 
York City. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


FARM LANDS IN CANADA—$75.00 FOR 
25 acres with trout stream. $65.00 for large acre- 
age on beautiful lake. $150.00 for promising 
gold mining property. $145.00 for 160 acres, 
where large game abounds. Also beautifully sit- 
uated hunting-camps and _ fishing-lodges, where 
there is real hunting and fishing. Summer cot- 
tage sites, islands of all sizes, heavily wooded 
acréages, all situated in Muskoka, Georgian Bay 
District, with its ten thousand islands; Algon- 
quin Park with its 300 lakes, Highlands of On- 

i Lake of Bays and the famous Muskoka 

All offered at five cents on the 
dollar of their value and on easy monthly pay- 
ments of $5.00 and upwards. Send for illustrated 
list of above and one hundred other properties 
seized and sold for taxes. Every property is fully 
described and offered at a stated price. Send no 
money, send for list to-day, so you will have first 
chance. TAX SALE BUREAU, 72 Queen St., 
West District 81, Toronto, Canada. 

FOR SALE—TWO FARMS, ADJOINING, 
situated on lake front in big-game country. Price 
1,100 for one; $5,000 for the other. Write for 
further particulars to E. Windover, Minden, Ont., 
Canada. 


~“OKLAHOMA FARMS. WRITE FOR FREE 
agricultural booklet. Board of Commerce, Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma. 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 MONTHLY; FIVE 
acre fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks: 
$100. Hunting, Sees, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 


BEAR HUNTING—WIND RIVER RANGE. 
Spring season April and May. Rates on request. 
Mills and Tucker, Lander, Wyo. 


TAXIDERMY 


HEADS, ANIMALS, BIRDS AND FISH 
mounted; skins tanned and made into rugs or 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. 
List. Paper head forms for deer, elk, moose; open 
mouth heads for rugs; scalps for mounting. All 
taxidermist supplies. M. J. Hofmann, 989 Gates 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GUARANTEED TRAPPING METHODS; 
scent receipts. Walter R. Reed, Windsorville, 
Maine. 


MOOSE, ELK, ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
and mule, deer heads, sets of horns for sale for 
mounting; scalps to mount the horns you now 
have. Boxed, baled or crated to go cheaply by 
express anywhere in U. S. A. under special 
ernment permit guaranteeing delivery. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


YOU CAN TAN YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skins. You can make rugs and robes, lined or 
unlined, with mounted heads, open-mouth finish. 
You will be successful at this money-making work 
from your first attempt. My formulas and com- 
plete instructions are only $3, postpaid, duty free. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 
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DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, money 
order or certified check payable to the 
seller should be deposited with some disin- 
terested third person or with this office with 
the understanding that it is not to be trans- 
ferred until the dog has been received and 
found to be satisfactory. 


AIRDALES 


AIREDALE PUPS—OORANG BREEDING. 
Pedigreed, eligible registration. From hunters. 
Either sex. Spayed females specialty. Wm. 
Stappe, Veterinarian, New Bremen, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—AIREDALES, FOUR TO 
eight months old; one registered brood bitch. 
Esco Hollingsworth, Bruceville, Ind. 


LIONHEART AIREDALES —“BRED FOR 
brains and fit to show.” We do not believe that 
Airedales of any strain in existence to-day uni- 
formly approach the “Lionhearts” in brains, loyal- 


trieving instinct, and sheer courage. 


ence covering a period of- twenty years with the 
dogs. The “quality” is there, too. i 
puppy list and literature. Lionheart 
Anaconda, Mont. (Address Victor, 
after March 10th, 1922. 


REGISTERED AIREDALES— BEST  IM- 
ported, American breeding. $15, $20 and $25. 
Carnagey, Belton, Mo. 


Montana, 


GUN DOGS 


BROKEN POINTER AND SETTER DOGS, 
fit to head any kennel at stud; prices, $200 to $500 
each. Broken Brood Bitches, some are now bred, 
some due in season; extra well bred and good 
brood bitches; prices, $100 to $350 each. Pointer 
and Llewellen setter puppies, combining the blood 
of the greatest field trial winners, and from high 
class shooting Bitches, three to six months old; 

$75 each. Harmon Sommerville, 


EXPERIENCED SHOOTING DOGS, 
pointers and setters from the best bred and best 
trained field dogs in the United States. Broken 
on quail, chicken and grouse. Price, from $200- 
500 each. Thoroughly trained brood bitches, 
good-lookers, well-bred, fine individuals. Some 
bred and showing in whelp to our best young 
registered studs. Price, $150-$400 each. Jand- 
some, royally bred puppies, well marked, strong 
and healthy, from thoroughly trained sires and 
dams. Price, 2-5 months old, $35-$75 each. 
R. Capps, Amite, La. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN. 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers. Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both 
pups trained dogs; inclose 6 cents stamps for lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Ia. 


FOR SALE — ENGLISH SETTER, THREE 
years old, good as any man’s dog. ie Hughes, 
6 Pine Street, Oil City, Pa. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
hounds. English bloodhounds, Russian wolf 
hounds, American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, 
wolf, coon and varmint dogs; fifty-page, highly 
illustrated catalogue. 10c. stamps. ookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


SETTER PUPPIES FRO VERY GOOD 
dogs, nearly white. Males, $20; females, $15. 
Isaac Heckler, North Wales, Pa. 


HOUNDS 
FOR SALE—FOX HOUNDS, $35. BLACK, 


white and tan. Clarence Robillard, Massena, New 
York. 


OLD-FASHIONED SOUTHERN COON 
hound bitches at reduced prices. List 10 cents. 
McLister Bros., Brighton, Tennessee. 


OZARK MOUNTAIN COON, OPPOSSUM, 
skunk, fox, rabbit hounds. A. L. Austin, Cass, 
Ark. 


PURE BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 


| suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 


fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained, 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Traine 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Her- 
rick, Ill. 

(continued on page 142) 
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by everyone within sight. Usually, the 
nigger would find the opposition too 
strong for the dash to be completed and 
he would hurl himeslf face down on the 
ground, wrapping his blanket around his 
head. This ostrich-like procedure re- 
sulted in baring most of the rest of his 
person and the immediate attack in mass 
on the exposed parts compensated the 
rest of us for a considerable amount of 
our own tribulations. 


[F I may be pardoned for saying so, it 
appears to me that the gun crank 
flourishes in even greater numbers in this 
country than in my own, and I add the 
following remarks on rifles in the hope 
that they may perhaps interest someone, 
although the types described are appar- 
ently very different from those used 
here. But I should like it understood 
that I am only giving my views, for what 
they are worth, on a subject on which 
many are better qualified to speak and on 
which every man holds his own opinions 
and decides for himself. ‘My “battery” 
consisted of the following four weapons: 

A .600 bore, double-barrel. Charge, 
100 grains cordite, 900 grain bullet. 
This weapon was. intended for close 
quarters only at the heaviest game. Its 
weight was 14% pounds and if I could 
not handle it easily I should scrap it un- 
hesitatingly for something lighter, as I 
consider it a great mistake for a man to 
use a rifle which is too heavy for him. 
Although by no means a fashionable size, 
this, and the .577, are to my mind the 
only satisfactory modern equivalents of 
the heavy black powder rifles of 12, 10, 
and 8 bore, which so long filled the bill 
when a smashing, knock-down blow was 
required. In order not to get this effect 
at both ends, my .600 was fitted with a 
rubber anti-recoil heel-pad, which an- 
swered its purpose admirably, and the 
weapon was by no means uncomfortable 
to fire. The only occasion on which | 
used it was at the rhino, and as I got 
that with a neck shot, for which almost 
any other rifle would have done as well, 
I cannot say anything of its stopping 
qualities. I was sorry that the Buffalo 
did not allow me an opportunity of using 
it on them, as I intended. The only other 
man I heard of who used this size was 
a well-known and successful elephant 
hunter; nearly everyone nowadays using 
rifles of the .450 cordite group for heavy 
African or Indian game. 

A .400, double-barrel. Charge, 55 
grains cordite, 400 grain bullet. This is 
the nearest approach to an “all-around” 
rifle (in the existence of which I thor- 
oughly disbelieve) that I have yet come 
across, and I have used it with success 
on all sorts of game, from ibex, deer 
and wild boar, to lion and the tough 
African antelope, some of which latter 
are very heavy beasts and seemed to mc 
to be particularly tenacious of life. The 
heavy, -soft-nosed bullet gives a paralys- 
ing shock and the trajectory is sufficiently 
flat for ordinary sporting ranges. The 
weight of the rifle is 10% pounds, which 
I can carry all day without discomfort 
It is beautifully balanced, most of th 
weight being between the hands, and 11 
is possible to make very quick shooting 
with it, and I invariably use the Lymar 
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pecp-sight, which is fitted behind the top 
lever on the grip. If penetration is re- 
quired, solid nickel-covered bullets are 
used. I did most of my shooting in East 
Africa with this rifle, carrying it slung 
over my right shoulder, when there was 
no immediate need for it. 


A word as to slings. I have never 
found them in the way but often a great 
assistance. The metal swivels usually 
supplied are apt to be noisy just when 
one wants to be particularly silent and I 
prefer to take them off and fasten the 
sling to the eyes on the rifle with raw- 
hide laces instead. 

\ 12 bore Shot and Ball Gun, taken 
along originally as a spare in case of 
accident to one of the other rifles, and 

nt to one of my companions who had 
1) second gun with him. As much to 
ny regret as his, he had no opportunity 

) use it on heavy game and I was thus 
nable to try it out except at a target. 
t is, of course, meant for close quarters 
n thick covert, and makes very good 
grouping up to 100 yards, which is par 
xcellence its distance. It weighs 8 

sunds, has 28-inch barrels, rifled at the 

uzzle, and carries a_ sharp-pointed 
rass-capped bullet of 750 grains, driven 
y the cordite equivalent of 7 drams of 
lack powder. It should be excellent for 
all soft-skinned game, and friends in In- 
ia who have used similar guns for 
jungle-shooting speak very highly of its 
handiness and stopping properties. It 
should not be confused with the ordinary 
12 bore ball and shot gun, the charge for 
which is only 3% to 4 drams of black 
powder or its smokeless equivalent, which 
I consider unduly small for the heavy 
bullet. 

All the three double-barreled weapons 
described above were of the hammerless, 
self-ejecting type. 

An 8 m/m Mannlicher-Schénauer, 
bought second-hand in Nairobi to take 
the place of a magnum small bore I had 
brought with me, the ammunition fgr 
which (immediately post-war stuff) 
proved so unreliable as to entirely pre- 
clude the use of the rifle. I used the 
Mannlicher-Schénauer a fair amount for 
small game and should consider it by 
far the neatest of the bolt-action maga- 
zine rifles with which I am acquainted. 
So far as small game was concerned, 
its accuracy and killing qualities were 
quite satisfactory, but as neither the 
sighting nor stocking suited me, I more 
or less abandoned it in favor of the .400. 
[ had never used a magazine rifle before 
and perhaps the experience was not a 
fortunate one as it only confirmed me in 
my devotion to the double-barrel type 
of rifle for game-shooting. The latter, 
in my humble opinion, has the follow- 
ing advantages over any magazine 
weapon and which the latter’s multi- 
plicity of shots and lighter weight do not 
ppear to me to compensate for: 


Better balance. 

Greater speed and accuracy in getting 
in a second shot. 

Absolute silence in manipulation. 

The length is not added to unduly by a 
long bolt, thereby making a more com- 
pact and handier weapon. 


March, 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


THE ORIGINAL wide 


GARTER 


A garter that fits the leg 

without binding is as in- 

dispensable to health and 

comfort as a shoe that 

fits the foot without 

cramping. 

The soft wide webbing yields to every 
movement, and allows veins and muscles 
free play. It holds snugly because the 
shaped webbing really fits the calf. Fine 
for sportsmen. 


35¢ to $1, everywhere, in single grip and the 
E.Z. 2-Gr.p, and the new E.Z. Sport Garter. 


Made solely by The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn* 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
ZEISS PRISMATIC 


genuine PRISM binoculars, 6x30 mm., separate eye 
focus & pupilary adj.,-ete., only $27.50, including sole 
leather case and straps. Just say send me a pair on 5 
days’ trial. We are constantly in receipt of Zeiss, 
Goerz Bausch, Hensoldt, ete., prism binoculars. Why 
turchase an unheard-of make when we can sell you 
the world’s best glasses at even less money. 
Notice: Look for the word PRISM when buying 
binoculars. 
ENTERPRISE DISTRIBUTING CO., IMPORTERS 
8 to 16 E. 3rd St., Dept. E, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Famous Outdoor Books 
By FAMOUS MEN 


We have just located a supply of the fa- 
mous Boone and Crockett books. 

Every sportsman has or should read these 
intensely interesting volumes, 
AMERICAN BIG GAME HUNTING 

Col. Roosevelt and Geo. Bird Grinnell, 
eee 

AMERICAN BIG GAME IN ITS HAUNTS 
Col. Roosevelt and Geo. Bird ae 


HUNTING IN HIGH ALTITUDES 
Geo. Bird Grinnell, Pri 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept.) 
9 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


ed. 
getting started and developing their 
lished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, 16A Newark, New York 


HAVE YOU A: CAMERA? 


Write for en ae te Se eee Cee bee 
to make better pictures and earn 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
164 CAMERA HOUSE, BOSTON 17, MASS. 





Look ’em over 
before the season opens 


Now is the time to check 
up on your outdoor equip- 
ment. 

Multiply the enjoyment 
of “roughing it’” by includ- 
ing “Gold Medal” Folding 
Furniture in your outfit. 
You will appreciate its 
comfort and convenience— 
light weight—extreme com- 
pactness—and rugged du- 
rability. Tested and prov- 
ed by 30 years of use. 

Ask for Genuine “‘Gold 
Medal.” Insist on it. Re- 
liable dealers have it or can 
get it for you. The name 
and trade mark is on every 
piece. Catalog on request. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 
1740 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 


GOLD MEDAL 


TRADE MARK REO. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOLDING FURMITURE 


2 e 
Rain or Shine 
Wear Duxbak or Kamp-it on 
your fishing trips. They are soft, 
pliant, tough, and comfortable. 
Duxbak is rainproofed; while 
Kamp-it is not, being a trifle 

lighter in weight. 

From the many garments 
shown in the 1922 style book you 
can find one that meets your 
tastes and requirements or out- 
door sports. Get a copy from 
your dealer or write us today. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP, 
woo stor 420Hickory St. Utica, N.Y. 


end Kamp:it 
Outing Togs 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


(Continued from page 140) 
MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dog. Hounds and hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combiaed. Sample, $20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Ill. 


FOX HOUNDS, BEAGLES, AIREDALES, 
Collies, St. Bernards. Circular 10 cents. Allie 
Brown, York, Pa 


FREE CONSULTATION ON ALL DOG 
diseases. Burwyn Remedies, Waterloo, lowa. 


HAVE PERFECT WATSON TYPE IRISH 
Water Spaniel, perfect. Would like to breed him 
if I can get a suitable female. Address T. A. 
Johnson, 730 Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GREYHOUNDS, PUPPIES, FEMALES— 
Champion A. stock. Beauties. Spring 


Brook Farm. Littleton, Mass. 


Too Late to Classify 


CLEVELAND GUN SHOP, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Gunsmiths; large assortment of used guns always 
in stock. 205 South Seventh St. 


LISTEN! SILVER FOX FARMING JUST 
in its infancy. Everybody getting rich down this 
way. Fast, best of all, easy, with Black Foxes. 
Ask your fur man prices on pelts. I sold one litter 
this year $3,500. If you wish to know more, en- 
close addressed stamped envelope for quick reply. 
R. L. Todd, Milltown, N. B., and Milltown, Me. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Bound or unbound copies of “Forest and 
Stream” for the following issues: 
Aug. 7th, 1879, to Jan. 29th, 1880, Vol. 13 
Feb. 8rd, 1881, to July 28th, 1881, Vol. 16 
ra 4th, 1881, to Jan. 26th, 1882, Vol. 17 


in u have single or bound copies of any of 
an above weekly issues of Forest and Stream 
advertiser would like to purchase same to 
complete library set. 


Address J. T. W. FOREST & STREAM 


9 E. 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Architects, Engineers, Real Estate 
Agents, Campers, or Outdoorsmen, 
need a compass just as a navigator 


needs one. 
SEND $1 FOR OUR 


POCKET COMPASS 


and you will never be at a loss to know 
. which is North, South, East or West. 


The Outdoor Equipment Company 
Suite 7 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


J. KANNOFSKY cuss tiower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, 
animals and manufacturing purposes a specialty, 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and skulls 
for furriers and taxidermists, 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal $t., NEW YORK 


THE STORY OF JACK. By J. Horace Lytle. 
In the old Klondike gold-rush days, Jack, a full- 
blooded Airedale Terrier, followed his master 
up from the States to Dyea and Skagway, to 
Dawson—and to Nome. Up back of Nome he 
died—to save the life of the master he loved. 
A truly realistic animal story that will bring 
tears to the eyes, but gladness to the heart. 
There are six other gripping dog stories in the 
book. Bound in cloth and axons illus- 
trated. $1.50. Postpaid U. S. Canada and Mexico. 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept. ) 
9 East 40th Street * NewYork City 
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These extremely sensitive Field Glasses (Binocular 
Style) were expressly made for the use of Army Field 
Officers, with no expense spared in their most perfect 
construction ; individual focusing of each eye piece; af- 
fording a perfect observation at a great distance. 
Weight 22 ounces, made of solid brass and covered 
with a new process water-proof mixture (Color Battle- 
ship Grey). Complete with dust-proof cap, strong 
carrying case and shoulder straps. er 650 
$80. Our price, NO. 2305. ......ccccccsccces 


Regular GENUINE 
$95 CARL ZEISS $9150 
Special 


Value 8-POWER 
Field Glasses 


Same description as Busch Glass (above), complete, 
with dust-proof cap and square, solid leather carry- 
ing case, shoulder straps and belt loop; Regular 
Value $95.00. Our Special Price, No. 2205...821.50 


QUANTITY LIMITED—GOING FAST 
All Our Merchandise Is Brand New 


Order direct from this adv.as these goods 
are sold at too low a price to be cataloged. 
Send Check, Money Order or Bank Draft to 
receive prompt*delivery, or if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay Postman on arrival. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Bank reference. 


IMPORT TRADING CO. 


258 Broadway, Dept. 5, New York City 


The De Luxe Casting Bait 


For Bass, Pickerel, “Muskie” or 
Any Game Fish 


Medley’s Wiggly Crawfish 


Unsolicited testimonials from expert fishermen tell us that 
it is the best lure made. You are sure of a catch if you 
use one. It floats, wiggles and dives. Looks and acts ex- 
actly like a crawfish. Made in 12-color combinations, 2 
sizes—No. 1, %-ounce, and No. 2, %-ounce, Send P. 0. 
Money Order, Express Order or check. Price $1.00 each. 
Our own hand-tied Trout and Bass Flies. Eyed and 
looped trout flies put up one dozen assorted in water-tight 
tin box, Snelled, also Bass flies mounted on card. 
Price, Trout $2.00 per dozen; Bass, $2.75 per dozen. 


Order Now To-day. 


F. B. HAMILTON CO. 


320 Braley Bldg. 
P. 0. Box 595. Pasadena, Calif. 


Out-of-Print and Rare 
BOOK ON BIG GAME 
HUNTING AND FISHING 
New Catalogue FREE; 
Also General Literature Catalogue 
E. R. SEELEY, Inc. 


222 Huntington Ave. Boston, 17 Mass. 
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THE HOODOO OF 
FRENCH RIVER 


(Continued from page 113) 


tried for more—little ones nine inches 
long were what we wanted. 

I made a cast and got a rise—then it 
Not this time on my fish, but 
on the one we had dangling a paddle’s 
length from the rear of the canoe. I saw 
a huge form dart savagely from the 
rocks, the canoe wobbled, and there wis 
the Tiger with the bass and string right 
in his jaw—the bass and string without 
a hook. 

He went away with the bass, caught 
right through the middle, not the tail or 
right in the ribs he held his 
prey and with a swirl that sent the spray 
flying, he vanished again, while Joe and 
I looked at each other, said things and 
grinned. The Tiger was around, or else 
his mate was spelling him awhile. 

We caught bass with great half-healed 
gashes in the tail taper. We caught them 
marked in other ways by the terrific 
teeth of these muscallunge of the French. 
Then we got the Tiger right on the line. 

We hooked a nine-inch bass, a barred 
male, on the hook, and trolled him qui- 
etly and slowly along. Came a stop. | 
though it was just a bit of grass we had 
hooked into, but knowing the Tiger, | 
was hopeful and alert. Sure enough the 
line began to run out. We had somc- 
thing on the line, something big. There 
was no surge or splash, no fury or 
plunging, just that quiet, deliberate run- 
ning out of the line till some twenty yards 
had gone and Joe and I sat smiling in the 
sunlight. 

“It’s the Tiger,” said Joe in a whisper, 
“give him an hour to swallow the bait. 
It takes an hour easily.” 

“An hour? Joe, what are you dream- 
ing of? That Tiger swallowed the dore 
in five minutes. Five minutes is plenty,” 
I urged. * ‘ 

- “You give him an hour,” grunted Joe. 

Well, we argued and talked it all over, 
and finally compromised on twenty min- 
utes. I took out my watch and timed 
him—five, ten, fifteen, twenty minutes— 
and then with a thrill that went clear to 
my toes, I struck. THE TIGER WAS 
ON. 

There was no leaping in the air, just 
terrific tugs that sent the rod doubling 
down into the water in spite of all | 
could do. There was pulling and lurch- 
ing and tugging, but he kept coming 
nearer. I could tell by the marks on my 
line that he was nearly in. Then Joe 
leaned over the canoe and yelled, “I see 
him, he’s a Tiger muscallunge all right, 
a real Tiger!” 

Searcely had he said this when the 
line came loose. And I looked pale- 
faced and all gone at Joe. There was 
the bass flopping on the surface, and the 
Tiger at the surface too, a paddle’s length 
away. 

“Let him have it again,” Joe grunted 
and hopelessly I twitched the half dead 
bass. To my utter and abiding surprise. 
the Tiger took the fish again, not with a 
splash or furious lunge, but just with a 
terrific weight-taking easy-going dive. 

This time Joe and I went into council. 


1922 
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We let the canoe drift away from the 
spot. Then we cleared the canoe for 
action. Every thing that might catch or 
hinder we safely packed away. 

“Joe,” said I earnestly, “Joe I want 
just two things of you now. Two things 
and no more. Keep me face to face with 
that Tiger, and as you love me, keep 
clear of any snag, rock or weed.” 

Like a bride at the altar, Old Joe 
grinned back, solemnly, “I will.” 

Again the time question came up, and 
after much discussion we decided on 
three-quarters of an hour. You see, I 
was afraid that the Tiger would feel the 
hook, and spit it out if we let him have 
it too long. 

So with watch in hand we waited all 
a-thrill. 

The three quarters passed, and I be- 
gan to reel in the slack, slowly and care- 
fully, oh so carefully. Scarcely had I 
gotten half of it in when far away, a 
hundred yards or so, there sped from the 
water a mighty Tiger lunge, his head 
shaking violently, his body a-quiver, the 
spray flying from his spiked jaws... 
then he was gone ... gone. That’s all 
there was to it; no pull, no fight—no 
fierce jerking, he simply wasn’t hooked 
at all. 

Sadly we drew in the bait, twitching 
it hopefully meanwhile. Sadly we picked 
it from the waves, and sadly noted the 
great gashes not only from the spike 
teeth but from the grim, cutting, alli- 
gator teeth of the Tiger, gashes two 
inches deep, while the sides of the bass 
were scraped almost clean. But the 
Tiger was gone! HOODOO. 


A= the day to start back, and the 
following days on the trail, lovely 
days, with gamy bass and pike and dore, 
but not a single musky brought to gaff. 
Came the parting day at the home camp, 
and still no musky. 

Then “Old Timer” came whispering 
to me, seeing my disappointment: “I'll 
take you to-morrow where we just got 
seven in one day. Stay over a day.” 
And I did. 

As Joe left me, he said these words: 
“Doctor, you are going through the 
French River rapids below the fall. 
Don’t worry about the fall, but look out 
for the rapids.” And he repeated it three 
times. But so intent I was on the Tiger 
that it made no impression. 

Dawn found the Old Timer and me on 
the magic spot. Wating for him to pack 
the canoe with my stuff I threw out a 
line with a rock bass on it for bait. When 
the canoe came I pulled in the bait— 
that is I tried but it was caught. I 
twisted and pulled, I let out line and 
jerked, and the line came to me free. . . 
the bait all gashed and torn by the Tiger. 
I had had him on again and thought I 
Was stuck. . . . Hoodoo. 

Grimly we went on. Silently and al- 
most with an obsession we fished all day 
in the deep bay, fished and caught glori- 
ous fish, but not a musky. Homebound 
we went at the edge of dark, weary and 
disappointed, but happy still. Came a 
swift howling white gale, and torrents 
of water; came the swift-enfolding dark; 
came the rapids, Old Timer steering. 
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SPRATT’S PUPPILAC 
The Milk Food of Many Uses 


PUPPILAC has a wide range of uses; it fulfills each one of them with unvarying 


certainty. 


It has no equal as a rearing food for orphan puppies, as a substitute food at weaning- 
time, as a staminal and milk-inducing food for the brood bitch, as a strengthening | 
food for the adult dog in sickness and convalescence, or as a normal milk diet for 


cats and kittens. 


PUPPILAC is Milk Powder so treated that there is no possible danger of ran- 


cidity. 


Write for prices, and send 2-cent stamp far catalogue “Dog Culture” 


Spratt’s Patent Limited 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


San Francisco 


St. Louis 


Montreal 


Factory also in London, England 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


es Sete meieeel 
Dept & Bound Brook, New Jerse 


My Piz ee re 


Shomont White Collies Love Kiddies 
Scotch Col- 


dears ppanine aie 


have-- . Strength, 


shepherds, unearpapsed at wsichdors. 

peat pS 
OMONT KENNELS 

Box 106 Monticello, iowa 


Wonderfully Line-Bred Shepherds 


(POLICE DOGS) 

One male, 7 months, wolfgray; 
dog. $500. 

One female, 7 months, 
brindle markings. $300. 

Sire: The International Grand Champion Dolf 
vom Dusternbrook, imported by Mr. P. A. 
B. Widener. 

Dam: Leni’s Wanda, 
International Grand Champion 
Huenenstein. 

One female, 20.months, “Leni’s Wanda.” 
cellent brood-bitch. $350. 


RUAN KENNELS, FR. W. TAUSKEY, Owner 
P. O. Box 112 WYCKOFF, N. J. 


wonderful 


wolfgray, tan and 


granddaughter of the 
Apollo von 


Ex- 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


ia - 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for 
automobile, camp home and estate; ideal 
dogs for farm and ranch; excellent ratters, 
water-dogs, retrievers and hunters. Choice 
stock for sale. Also Fox-Hounds, Coon- 
Hounds, and Big Game Hounds. Delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive 
booklet mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedales in the World 
Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO 


DentS 4;+70n 
CUS 
CoM Pills 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that 
are out of sorts, run down, thin 
and unthrifty, wjth harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high 
colored urine. There is nothing 
te equal them for distemper, 
mange, eczema and debilitating 
diseases. You will notice the 
. difference after a few 
At druggists or by mail, fifty cents 


The Dent Medicine Company 


New York 
ey ere 
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English Setters, Pointers 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of 5 reading 
FOR 

Good Bg at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 









Winner of all-American 
Endurance Race. Litter 
brother to Champion 
Mary Montrose. Peer- 
less on the bench and 
in the field. Dogs 
trained and handled. 
Setter, pointers and 
Walker hounds for sale. 
20,000-acre game pre- 
serve, 


EDWARD D. GARR 












English Setters for Sale 


Some good broken dogs, 
brood bitches and puppies 


WILLOW BROOK KENNELS 
147 Ames Building Boston, Mass. 










BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 








Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Deg Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 


Shooting Dogs Solicited 


AND CAREFULLY TRAINED 
Private preserve with plenty of birds 
Terms $15 per month 
RUFUS BARNETT 
MATHEWS, ALABAMA. Express Office: Pike Road, Ala. 


DOLLARS IN HARES 


We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a 
air and express charges. Big 











Profit. We furnish guaranteed 
Rie! ade stock aud buy all you 
raise. Use back yard, barn, cellar, 


attic. Contract’ and Ilustrated 
Catalog Free. 
Standard Food & Fur Ass'n, 


405R Broadway, New York 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


rontnia SPRoriTs, rire, wera 9.607068 Een. 


Enterprise Co., ee ne 





Outdoor 





Raise Silver Foxes 
_—— say pther line toe rate 


ina. Stands erctent 
tos. Recommended by Gov 


Gaeta oe gous Comer 


c.T. aaeenn Box 1033, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 


SILVER FOX 





WE BUY ALL YOU CAN 
Send $1 Ee and bine print 


of farm, «'c. 
21-3 W.3n st. 


<LRDUFFUS, SHIVER FOX STORE new vorn.rev. 
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One forgetful move, and we were over— 
in the night, with the gale and white 
water roaring. 

Old Timer was caught under the 
thwarts of the overturned canoe and a 
desperate struggle ensued in the wilds; 
a gasping, bitter struggle—just for bare 
life—and God be thanked, one rare. toe- 
hold that helped us claw out of that 
roaring maelstrom of rapids. All the 
tackle was gone; all the fish gone, al- 
most all the films of the summer gone; 
camera gone—everything—save the bare 
canoe and the last gasp of life. 

We had met both the Tiger and the 
Hoodoo. 


GASOLINE AND GAME 
(Continued from page 129) 


ger of hitting obstructions. But sea- 
worthy, beamy boats under twenty-five 
feet in length and sturdily engined for 
towing, are used with great convenience 
and such an appreciable saving in time 
that it is possible to hunt twice or thrice 
as much country conterminous to naviga- 
ble waters in a day as it was when us- 
ing canoes. 

Last spring it was an almost daily oc- 
currence to see our motorboat start out 
from its home camp right after break- 
fast with four fishing parties in tow, 
leave them at the mouths of four differ- 
ent streams, several miles apart, and be 
back at the landing within two hours. 
At night the same boat would run out 
again and pick up the different outfits 
successively. The guides, being released 
from several miles of lake paddling, 
would feel equal to the task of poling 
their charges far upstream during the 
day’s work with consequent better 
catches of fish. All hands would be safe 
and snug in the main camp by supper 
time,—cach one, shortly after, telling his 
yarn by the big fireplace. Stormy 
weather did not hinder their going to the 
fishing nor getting home. No tenting 
was necessary. The guides had no camps 
to fix up, and every one was happy. 
All but the poor trout! 
each day than would have been possible 
had the sportsmen been paddled to the 
more distant streams. 

In moose and deer hunting the motor- 
boat is even more efficient. I remember 
one day late in October, three of us went 
down into the Northeast Bay country, 
three miles from camp. After an hour’s 
tramp we saw no fresh spoor, so ran the 
boat six railes across the lake to the west- 
ern shore. Here after a couple of hours 
at still-hunting, we shot a small bull, had 
lunch and tumbling the quarters of meat 
and the head into the boat we visited 
Trout Brook Meadow, three miles 
farther. No moose signs here (though 
we did shoot some ducks), so we pulled 
out for Shelburne River,—two miles. A 
trip through a nearby swamp netted one 
wildcat. Returning to the boat we 
had covered twenty miles by water and 
had inspected. or hunted four distinct 
sections of the country between daylight 
and dark. Any one of the places would 
have been a day’s job if we had had 
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canoes only for water transportation. In 
case of the Shelburne River trip, we 
could not have made it at all and re- 
turned the same night, as a strong east- 
erly blow came up in the afternoon, and 
even our sturdy dory had a hard buck 
against the sea, going home. One more 
wildcat would still be killing partridges 
and one more little bull moose would 
have had a chance to grow big horns, 
had it not been for the motorboat. 


ANOTHER phase of using gasoline 
and cylinder oil upon waters con- 
taining game fish may, or may not, have 
importance, but it certainly gives one 
food for thought when one sees a film 
of vari-colored oil spread out like a 
smothering blanket over the surface of 
a pond, to find its way into every diminu- 
tive cove which presumably harbors all 
the small fry of the fish family. This 
does kill small fish near the wharf where 
considerable quantities of oil are blown 
out of the exhaust when tuning up the 
engine, but whether or not it has a far- 
reaching effect I am not prepared to say. 


RECENT BOOKS 


TRAILMAKERS OF THE NORTH- 
WEST, by Paul L. Haworth. Har- 
court, Brace and Company. Price $2.50. 
A story of the exploits which opened 

up the country and of how the demand 

for fur led to great discoveries. 


DOWN THE COLUMBIA, by Lewis 
R. Freeman. Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. Price $3.50. 

Concerning a long boat trip from the 
headwaters of the Columbia River down 
its full length including the dangerous 
rapids of the Big Bend. It is full of the 
spirit of adventure and is told in an 
entertaining and breezy fashion that 
carries the reader along with as little 
effort as the great river carried the voy- 
agers. 


THE DRAMA OF THE FORESTS, by 
Arthur Heming. Doubleday, Page and 
Company. Price $5.00. 

Portraying the picturesque and ro- 
mantic life of the old Hudson’s Bay 
Factors and trappers amid the stirring 
scenes of northern gamelands. _Illus- 
trated by the author. 


ROOSEVELT IN THE BAD LANDS, 
by Hermann Hagedorn. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. Price $5.00. 

Tells for the first time the whole story 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s ranching days 

from 1883 to 1887, 
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